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Foreword 


cuit a ate ee 


Among the innumerable obituary notices and critical appreciations 
that followed the death of Dylan Thomas, it was noticeable that 
every now and then the old allegation was trotted out that England 
notoriously neglects her poets, and but for that Dylan Thomas’s life 
would not have taken the course it did towards tragedy. 

Now it is true, of course, that poets do not earn the same kind of 
fees as sporting journalists; and a sequence of twelve poems, earning 
at the best about fifty guineas, may take as long to write as a novel 
which brings in five, twenty or a hundred times as much for its 
author; nevertheless, even poetry has had its best-sellers in our 
time, and Dylan Thomas’s Collected Poems is currently one of them. 
It is true that a publisher has only to get up at a festive gathering of 
his colleagues of the book trade and say ‘One thing young poets must 
understand: the public does not owe them a living!’ —to be received 
with thunderous applause (I have heard it happen). Nevertheless, 
what strikes me so forcibly about the situation today is not the lack 
of opportunities for poets, but the increasing abundance of them. In 
fact, it looks as if the public, or a responsible and influential part of 
it, had decided that even if it did not actually owe poets a living it 
would feel disgraced if it did not show a willingness to understand 
and to help. 

The London Magazine is not the only monthly or occasional 
review in Britain in 1954 which considers it an essential part of its 
raison d’étre to publish (and pay for) new poetry. Every Friday 
morning the curious reader may find at least one or two poems in 
each of the national weeklies that has a literary side. On the Third 
Programme, and even on the Home Service of the BBC, the young as 
well as the established poet has been able in recent years to earn fees 
which are the envy of poets in other countries. The public has its 
favourites, of course, but Mr Eliot and Mr Betjeman have their coun- 
terparts in other spheres: there are plenty of ‘TV personalities’ who 
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envy Mr Gilbert Harding, plenty of film actresses who envy Miss Ava 
Gardner. And in addition there are a number of special rewards as 
delightful and restoring to the poetic pocket as the unexpected visit 
of a rich uncle on a half-holiday at school: the Somerset Maugham 
Award, the Foyle Poetry Prize, the Travelling Scholarship Award — 
and others. 

The latest concrete manifestation of this new spirit is the founda- 
tion, under the benevolent guidance of the Arts Council, of the 
Poetry Book Society, which intends to operate on the same principle 
as other Book Societies and Clubs, except that it will be non-profit- 
making (or non-profit-distributing as it rather ambiguously describes 
itself). Four times a year a new book of poetry will be chosen by the 
Selectors and sent to the subscribers, without extra charge for post 
or packing —or for the accompanying Bulletin, which may prove to 
be one of the most agreeable and useful features of the new Society. 
Other new books of poetry will be recommended in addition to the 
four chosen by the first Selectors—Dr Edwin Muir, Mr John Hay- 
ward and Miss Janet Adam Smith. 

All in all, this looks like the best thing that has happened to poetry 
for a very long time. There have always been a few publishers ready 
to risk the publication of occasional books of verse; the far greater 
difficulty, especially in the periods of slump, has been to get the 
books bought and read. The courageous publishers will now feel that 
an adventurous policy with poetry is not bound to mean gloom at 
the annual audit; more publishers may be tempted to follow their 
example; and poets will have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
readers may be numbered in thousands rather than in hundreds. In 
fact, one can almost now say: it’s up to the poets. A word of caution, 
however, from a long publishing memory, to the public: poets have 
their traditional attitudes, and one of them is to take comfortable 
advances from their publishers for books of travel or biography or 
confessional fiction, to remain totally incommunicado when the 
hour for delivery of the MS. arrives, and to produce instead another 
rhapsodical diatribe on the cruelty of society towards poets. Let pub- 
lishers take comfort: perhaps the moment is approaching when they 
will be able to dispense with the travel-book contract, and commis- 
sion a book of poetry. If such a vernal moment does indeed arrive, 
the new Poetry Book Society, provided it is supported as it deserves, 
will have had more than a little to do with it. 


JOHN LEHMANN 
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Plains 
(For Wendell Johnson) 


ings 


I can imagine quite easily ending up 
In a decaying port on a desolate coast, 
Cadging drinks from the unwary, a quarrelsome 
Disreputable old man; I can picture 
A second childhood in a valley, scribbling 
Reams of edifying and unreadable verse; 
But I cannot see a plain without a shudder: — 
‘O God, please, please don’t ever make me live there!’ 


It’s horrible to think what peaks come down to, 
How pecking rain and squelching glacier defeat 
Tall pomps of stone where goddesses lay sleeping, 
Dreaming of being woken by some chisel’s kiss, 
That what those blind brutes leave when they are through is nothing 
But a mere substance, a clay that meekly takes 
The potter’s cuff, a gravel that as concrete 
Will unsex any space which it encloses. 


And think of growing where all elsewheres are equal! 
So long as there’s a hill-ridge somewhere the dreamer 
Can place his land of marvels; in poor valleys 
Orphans can head downstream to seek a million: 
Here nothing points; to choose between Art and Science 
An embryo genius would have to spin a stick. 
What could these farms do if set loose but drift like clouds, 
What goal of unrest is there but the Navy? 


Romance? Not in this weather. Ovid’s charmer 
Who leads the quadrilles in Arcady, boy-lord 
Of hearts who can call their Yes and No their own, 
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Would, mad-cap that he is, soon die of cold or sunstroke: 


These lives are in firmer hands; that old grim She 
Who makes the blind dates for the hatless genera 
Creates their country matters. (Woe to the child-bed, 
Woe to the strawberries if She’s in Her moods!) 


And on these attend, greedy as fowl and harsher 
Than any climate, Caesar with all his They. 
If a tax-collector disappear in the hills, 
If, now and then, a keeper is shot in the forest, 
No thunder follows but, where roads run level, 
How swift to the point of protest strides the Crown: 
It hangs, it flogs, it fines, it goes. There is drink. 
There are wives to beat. But Zeus is with the strong, 


Born, as a rule, in some small place (an island, 

Quite often, where a smart lad can spot the bluff 
Whence cannon would put the harbour at his mercy), 
But it’s here they chamber with Clio. At this ditch 
The Christian cross-bow stopped the Heathen scimitar; 

Here is a windmill whence an emperor saw 
His right wing crumple; across these cabbage fields 
A pretender’s Light Horse made their final charge. 


If I were a plainsman I should hate us all, 
From the mechanic rioting for a cheap loaf 
To the fastidious palate, hate the painter 
Who steals my wrinkles for his Twelve Apostles, 
Hate the priest who cannot even make it shower. 
What could I smile at as I trudged behind my harrow 
But blood-shot images of rivers screaming, 
Marbles in panic, and Don’t-Care made to care. 


As it is, though, I know them personally 
Only as a landscape common to two nightmares: 
Across them, spotted by spiders from afar, 


I have tried to run, knowing there was no hiding and no hope; 


On them, in brilliant moonlight, I have lost my way 
And stood without a shadow at the dead centre 
Of an abominable desolation, 


Like Tarquin ravished by his post-coital sadness. 
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Which goes to show I’ve reason to be frightened, 

Not of plains, of course, but of me. I should like— 
Who wouldn’t?—to shoot beautifully and be obeyed, 
(I should also like to own a cave with two exits), 

I wish I weren’t so silly. Though I can’t pretend 
To think these flats poetic, it’s as well at times 
To be reminded that nothing is lovely, 
Not even in poetry, which is not the case. 
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Eleanor Poore: Strand on the Green 
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The Pioneer 


hee 


hen Lindman was old he went back to Drigo on a visit but 

\ x Fraicring sight of the place for the first time after forty 
years he began to wish he had stayed away. From the pro- 
menade deck he looked across the lake to a polite collection of red 
roofs among the palm trees and felt they contradicted him. The 
snake-infested marsh had become a modern town. 

One of the Customs men told him his best plan would be to leave 
his gear where it was for the time being and go up to the hotel in a 
gharry. Perhaps the hotel did not know he was coming; anyway 
there must be some misunderstanding. 

Oh yes, the hotel knew he was coming but, say, was the place 
always as dead as this? In the afternoon they came unto a land where 
it was always Sunday afternoon. 

‘Anyway, it’s healthy, uh?’ said the Customs man in reply and 
touched his yellow peaked cap when Lindman gave him a dollar. 
‘Tell you something, suh. This place’ll do your nerves a lot of good. 
Not that your nerves isn’t O.K. But at the end of a couple of months 
you'll be ready to purr. Long stay?’ 

The town contradicted Lindman because he was old enough for 
the past to seem more real than the present and when the gharry 
took him through the centre of the town and across the cathedral 
square every tree and brick insisted that he had no memories worth 
the preserving. They trundled along an avenue of flame trees. The 
driver asked him to sit up properly and not plant his legs against the 
back of his, the driver’s, seat; it was not the custom of the country. 

“You can get out in the main square after nine at night,’ said the 
gharry driver, ‘and scream your head off. An’ you won’t get a door 
nor a window opening, nor a mouse stirring, nor a policeman.’ The 
man wore a blue cotton jacket and Mexican-style straw hat. ‘What if 
somebody was cutting your throat? you might say. Who? I ask. 
Who's going to be about to cut your throat or even trip you up or 
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even snatch at your bag? It’s a city of the dead after nine.’ 

‘Suppose everybody speaks English here now,’ said Lindman. 

‘Not English, suh. American.’ 

Once he was alone Lindman stripped out and lay on his hotel bed 
thinking the room was like any other room. He took a shower and 
walked about naked, allowing the water to dry on his body for cool- 
ness. Downstairs, in one of the public rooms, a nasal radio was emit- 
ting jazz. Drigo had become a town like any other town and when 
evening came and he dressed and went down for dinner he thought 
he might just as well have stayed in New York. The women avoided 
his stare as they did in other towns. 

But the next day a storm boiled up like hot milk behind the moun- 
tains and Lindman went out on to the verandah to enjoy it. He knew 
this country and in his imagination he heard the lower hills, hairy 
with trees, singing like domes of copper. Forewarned, the lake 
flamingoes had deserted the shallows and taken shelter among the 
cassia bushes. When the lake began to churn, the motor-liner swung 
round on her chain to meet the onset. The surface of the whole blue 
shield of water whitened. Finger nail scratches appeared across the 
sky. The ibis gobbled in the trees and creamy flowers of the bush 
begonias whipped across the lake, dazzling the eye. 

‘The buster! Did you see the buster?’ said Lindman excitedly to a 
man he trapped in the writing room that evening. ‘But you couldn't 
have missed it. We had fifty men drowned off the rafts by one of 
those busters. We were working out on the lake see, grabbing mud 
up from the bottom because the water was too shallow to let a 
dredger in. We had to live on rafts, lugging the mud up from the 
bottom with our hands.’ 

‘Yeah?’ said the man, obviously not believing a word of it. 

Lindman’s nostrils quivered and he lowered his white eyebrows. 
‘| knew this strip before the canal was cut. Christ!’ he said passion- 
ately, ‘it’s good to see that buster again.’ 

Later, Lindman saw the man dancing with a fair haired girl and 
when the couple came near enough he called out, ‘Say, I'd be glad 
to tell you anything about the canal whenever you like. Nice taste 
you've got, nice girl’. He hung around, trying to speak to them but 
they always managed to spot him in time and make off, the girl 
smiling at him over her shoulder as they went. 

Lindman called out: ‘I was one of Killam’s men. He was a great 
man if ever there was one.’ i 

The man (he was quite young in spite of his withered, yellowish 
skin) came back and spoke to Lindman, waving his arms and sweat- 
ing. ‘If you don’t stop bothering us I'll speak to the manager. 
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‘Bother you?’ said Lindman. ‘Hell, if I was a dog and I saw you 
lying drunk in a ditch I wouldn’t so much as lift a leg at you! I'd be 
more particular.’ He gathered the lapels of the man’s white jacket 
under his fist and shook him like a stopped clock. The girl screamed, 
the band stopped playing, and Lindman gave the man a shove that 
seated him on a table where a party of four negroes were quietly 
‘All right, I apologize to the fellow,’ said Lindman some time later 
in the privacy of his room. 

‘Mr Lindman, this gentleman is going to sue you for assault. I’ve 
got to think of my job. If my hotel gets a bad name the police put a 
squeeze on and the boss runs me out. Now, I'm going to run you out 
first.’ 

‘Tonight?’ 

‘Yes, tonight.’ 

‘I'd be glad to go.’ 

There were, after all, plenty of other hotels in the town. But al- 
though Lindman’s gear arrived at the hotel where he was to take up 


new quarters Lindman himself did not arrive. The following morning 


a lake fisherman reported that his boat was missing and neither 
Lindman nor the boat was seen for another week. 


During that week Lindman grew quite a stubble on his chin—not 
grey but yellow, he was astonished to find when he looked at himself 
in a hand-mirror. He managed the boat expertly and from time to 
time during that week went out sailing on the lake, puzzled why no 
one came across from Drigo to investigate. The lateen sail must have 
been clearly visible against the forest. 

The natives gave him a hut to himself where he slept on newly 
gathered bracken whose spores caused him to shake the place with 
sneezes. He retained more of the language than he would have 
thought possible. ‘Do you remember me?’ it amused him to ask them, 
not the young men who were the most hospitable after their first dis- 
trust had been overcome, but the elders who only overcame their 
distrust when one of them, a half-naked wretch with a thin beard 
on his goat-like face, confessed to working in the lake before the 
white men came. Lindman guessed that he and the elder were about 
the same age. He wanted to know how the fellow lived, what money 
he had, how many sons, grandsons, descendants, he had around him; 
but the old man either could not or would not understand until 
Lindman pulled some money out of his pocket. ‘Do you remember?’ 
Lindman began, with an almost wearying excitement. They talked 
mainly at evening when the fires were being lit for cooking. The 
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bitter smoke drifted across and stained their faces. The younger men 
stood round listening, leaning forward and smelling of the fish they 
had been gutting all afternoon. 

‘When the white men came they killed many of my people,’ the 
old man maintained, and although Lindman said this was not true 
and that he had been one of the white men, the old man said it was 
ac a because the white men had been killed by the gods of 
the lake. 

‘But they are here! The white men and their canal are here! How 
can you Say the gods of the lake killed them?’ 

Nevertheless the old man maintained that the white men had 
been struck down in the water until they brought a powerful 
machine of their own which the gods found unassailable. In this 
Lindman recognized the dredger. 

He tried to get the knack of casting their handnets (he had tried 
forty years before) but every time the leaded meshes flopped use- 
lessly across the water scaring all the fish in a fifty foot radius. The 
young men were delighted. They showed him how to gather the net, 
fold over fold, and allow it to lie over the left forearm until he saw 
the fish. They cast gracefully and a circle of water was kissed round 
its circumference by the lead-weighted base of the cone of meshes. 
The lead sank and the weights drew together, enclosing the fish. 
Eventually Lindman caught a small fish which they gutted and 
cooked for him. It was bony and the flesh was sweet. 

The building of the canal had passed into their legends. They had 
stories about the city under the water and the creation of the lake 
which was the blessed urine of the gods; there were devils in the 
forest and devils under the ground breathing fire—which was meth- 
ane. All this in spite of the fact that the natives were nominally 
Christians and there was a corrugated iron church which Lindman 
avoided for fear of meeting the priest. 

He could find no hatred nor desire for revenge. One of the young 
men brought him a small sack. Inside was a bundle of notes which 
Lindman recognized as the currency with which they had paid their 
workmen —which he himself had, in all probability, handed over 
and which the labourer had put in this sack, left to his son who had 
given it to his son, none of them knowing what to do with it. It did 
not help them to catch more fish. 

It was like being presented with a fragment of his own past. In 
the scrawny face of the elder, in his pale eyes, in the sudden burst of 
passion with which the old man roused himself from his straw mat 
and ran out on to the beach where he cursed the fishermen who had 
subsided into the shallow water, helpless with laughter when their 
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drag-net broke—silly, pointless, vain rage of which the young men 
took no more notice than the water they were sitting in; reflected by 
all this Lindman saw an image of himself. Rage for what? Care for 
what? Lindman awoke to find the fly-daubed faces of children staring 
at him round the door. 

At the end of a week he made up his mind to return to Drigo. There 
was something touching in the way the natives had accepted his 
presence without comment; although now that they were permitting 
him to go, with no signs of regret, Lindman could see that their feel- 
ings had never been anything but a profound indifference. They 
were letting him go even though the sky had darkened and the rising 
waves created flurries of uncertainty in the regular marbling be- 
tween shore and shore. From these waves, at their very height, the 
wind tore feathers of spray. Lindman proceeded by long, easy tacks. 
Or that was his intention. After an hour of fighting he was still only 
a couple of hundred yards from the shore. 

Then, from the height of a wave, he saw the other boat: a pleasure 
boat with a torn white sail and a crew of two—a man in a yachting 
cap and a girl with fair hair. When their boat plunged Lindman 
wanted to cry out for it seemed to him that the man was absurdly 
inexpert. He was jibbing the sail and at the very moment they should 
be lying flat to allow the boom to swing over their heads he was 
turning his back and gazing over the stern. 

The two boats rose to each other like challenging stags. Lindman 
let go the sail and pushed the rudder with his foot, the bow of the 
other boat now beaking above him. Then, his own boat having drunk 
deeply, he was round on the other side. From the top of a wave he 
looked into the well of the other boat and saw that the girl was no 
longer there. Immediately, it seemed, the man in the yachting cap 
had leaped his boat out of hailing distance and Lindman was alone, 
not knowing whether he was running the girl down or, so deceptive 
were the tumbling waves, whether he was already many yards from 
the spot where she had gone under. Not considering what he was 
doing he flung himself into the water. 

Only when he was treading water did he realize he had chosen to 
swim as being the one way of remaining where he was. In a matter 
of seconds his boat would be swept to windward and he scanning 
water that hid nothing but mud and weeds. Turning his head into the 
waves he lay on his side. Almost immediately he saw her, lying face 
down just below the surface of the water, her hair like a stain of 
colour. In two strokes he was at her side, trying to lift and turn her 
over. Strong swimmer as he was the effort was too great. She was 
unconscious, which should have made things easier but when he 
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tried to bring his muscles into play they turned to lead and dragged 
him under. The most practicable method was to wedge his shoulder 
under her throat and so lift her head out of the water. Her legs went 
down and, helped by a push of his hand, she was lying on her back. 
The press of water repeatedly heaped her dead weight on top of him, 
forcing him beneath the surface. Then there were shouting swimmers 
in the water all around them. 

Lindman felt the water parting, moving away on either side, and 
the waves were only nudging him and his burden from below; the 
air became icy as the wind whipped at his exposed body and limbs. 
He wanted to tell the youths to make sure that his boat was safe but 
could not think of the words in their language. He opened his eyes 
and relaxed his grip of the girl. When he got to the shore he found 
that he was naked, having lost his trousers in the lake. The waves 
boiled against a narrow strip of sand. The girl was laid in the shadow 
of a tree. 

In spite of his weakness Lindman turned her over on to her 
stomach. The natives stood back, apparently knowing nothing of 
artificial respiration; but Lindman showed one of them, not more 
than a boy, how to hold her head on one side while the water, an 
astonishing flood, poured from her mouth. Lindman examined the 
back of her skull where she was bleeding. She breathed regularly. 

For the first time since he had come out of the water he could 
now see her properly. There was the girl’s fair hair falling forward 
over the hands of the youth who was still supporting her head, there 
was the patch of glistening earth where the water had gushed; he 
saw her clinging green dress, the banyan trunks, the shafts of sun 
thrust down into the forest clearings, and his own hands in front of 
his face, two nails missing and the blood welling where they had 
been torn off. Yet it was not until the girl opened her eyes that he 
recognized her. She opened them boldly and appeared to be studying 
the leaves immediately above her head. 

‘All right. Take her into my hut.’ Lindman was so exhausted that 
he spoke in English but the young men appeared to understand. One 
of them even brought a pair of khaki, European-style, trousers and 
helped Lindman on with them. The girl they laid on his own bed of 
bracken and patched up the roof of the hut with palm fronds. Lind- 
man allowed them to do all this but once the roof was repaired he 
turned them all out of the hut and they stood in a group at the door- 
way. Except for the old man, the elder whom he had come to regard 
as his particular friend, Lindman had her to himself. She lay with her 
head on one side, silently staring at the elder who squatted against 
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_ ‘How you feeling, uh? said Lindman. 

‘He said this is where you'd be.’ They were the first words he had 
ever heard from her; in the hotel his conversation had been with her 
dancing partner. She spoke as though she were smiling to herself. 
‘Gee, I could do with a cigarette. Where’s Georgie?” Her manner 
changed. She tried to sit up. ‘Hell, I’m all wet! What happened? 
Where’s Georgie?’ 

The faces which gazed seriously down through rifts in the roof 
were abruptly averted and sunlight broke through again. Even be- 
fore he spoke Lindman realized that the newcomer was a white man; 
his boots could be heard crunching the leaves. 

‘Oh Georgie!’ said the girl, beginning to cry. The natives jumped 
away from the door and, because it was so dark after the brilliance 
of the sun, the man came in cautiously. “Where is she?’ he asked the 
elder. 

‘Don’t touch her,’ said Lindman. He was lying with no flicker of 
strength left in him. A strong smell, as of incense, hung in the air; 
he heard the small crinkling of fire among dead twigs and dried 
leaves. A hand drum began throbbing outside the hut and the sound 
beat him down. The wind still tore at the forest trees and the waves 
beat endlessly against the shore. His nose filled with water and he 
held his head sideways for it to flow out on to the bracken. He 
listened to the man talking to the girl and tried to remember what 
he had to do. 

‘Stop that damn drumming,’ the man shouted, but the drumming 
went on. He was kneeling at the girl's side, his shirt open to the waist 
and the black hairs on his chest glistening with sweat. Yes, it was the 
same man, Lindman thought. It was the same jaundiced squit he had 
insulted in the hotel; given a nip of gin and a couple of hours’ sleep 
he’d be capable of insulting him again. 

Yet he could not defend himself when Georgie struck him back 
handed across the face. “You murderous old bastard. You deliberately 
tried to run us down!’ The fellow wasn’t strong enough to do any real 
damage. He was a real coward. Even when he used the clenched fist 
he hadn’t the guts to strike where it would really hurt. Lindman took 
the blow on his cheek. 

‘Old man,’ he said to his friend, the elder, ‘do not let this man kick 
me. He will break my ribs.’ But there was no answer. The elder had 
left the hut. Sunlight streamed through the deserted doorway. The 
drumming had stopped. Alarmed by Georgie’s anger, the natives had 
made off. 

‘Leave him alone!’ But the girl’s tone revealed that she too believed 
Lindman had tried to run them down in the lake. Useless to say he 
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had not recognized them. Useless to say he had saved the girl's life. 
Finding that his mouth was full of blood he spat on the floor and 
began to crawl towards the sunlight. He could not understand why 
he was not more angry. 

Georgie’s anger grew with his confidence. He stamped about the 


_ hut, shouting, ‘There’s a warrant out for you in Drigo. Assault, steal- 


ing a boat. By God I’ll see you face a charge. That’s nothing to the 
charge I’ll see you face!’ He kicked out at the burning mound of 
herbs, missed it, and stamped out of the hut, calling in English for 
rope. He said the white man must be tied up because he was dan- 
gerous. Georgie was so angry that he appeared to have forgotten the 
girl. She had sufficiently recovered by now to be able to join him out- 
side the hut. Lindman could hear her asking for a cigarette in a tired, 
sulky voice. 

Georgie continued to shout at the native. ‘There’ll be a police 
launch coming over to pick him up.’ 

‘Police’ was a word they understood and perhaps it frightened 
them. They tied Lindman not with ropes—none were to be found— 
but with an old cast net. In fact, they put him in the net and drew 
the mesh tight. ‘This man,’ Lindman murmured in their own 
language, struggling to find the right words, ‘is not—is not... .’ But 
he could not remember what Georgie was not. Perhaps it did not 
greatly matter. To the natives themselves —even to the elder himself 
who now came and leaned on a stick—the word Lindman was 
searching for clearly did not matter at all. Quite simply, they wanted 
the quarrelling white people out of their village as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Georgie and the girl could no longer be heard talking, so presum- 
ably they had walked off along the shore to the point where the boat 
was beached. Lindman was alone with the natives just as, for a whole 
week, he had been alone with them; but as the day passed, and the 
bars of light changed their angle from the roof chinks, no one came 
to talk about the lake before the white men came, or the fire devils, 
or the powerful machine which the gods could not destroy. But 
neither did the police launch come. The patches of sky seen through 
the roof began to purple and the air became aromatic with the fires 
lit for the evening cooking. Unless someone came to talk to him 
Lindman felt he would die there as he lay —not out of weakness but 
from the indifference. It seemed incredible that he should be aban- 
doned in this way. Was his whole life nothing? Was the building of 
the canal nothing? Were the fifty men drowned off a raft nothing? 

In spite of the cramp and the cold and the hunger he must have 
slept. For suddenly he was aware of a bright light. He opened his eyes 
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and saw a pair of black shoes and white trousers. The police had 
come at last. When they cut him out of the net he groaned with the 
pain and thought they must have thrown him into the lake because 
of the darkness that closed above him. He returned to the world of 
light and found that he was sitting with his back against the roof- 
pole. A bald man in a white jacket was kneeling in front of him, 
asking quiet questions. And he too sounded indifferent, did not seem 
to care whether he had a confession or not. 

Lindman asked for a drink. Because of the mosquitoes a fire of 
leaves and twigs-had been lit near the door. But for the bald-headed 
police officer and a young constable Lindman was alone in the hut 
and he feared that even these two might go away and leave him. 

‘Yes, I drove the boat straight at them,’ he said thickly. ‘I guess I 
wanted to run them down. We had a bit of a set-to a week back. I 
never knew the girl’s name.’ 

The constable supported Lindman out of the hut. No sooner had 
they left than, mysteriously, it was ablaze. Possibly one of them had 
kicked the fire of herbs in passing; and now the dried leaves and sere 
wood of the hut itself had caught. It exploded into pure, smokeless 
flame, a blazing chrysanthemum of heat. From the huts, from the 
forest, from the edge of the lake, the natives came and gazed at the 
fire with jewelled eyes. The bald-headed police officer stood gazing 
with a hand up to his chin. The sappy reek which came from the 
forest at night was overlaid by a sweet aroma of roasted earth. No 
one made the slightest attempt to extinguish the fire, or even to guard 
against its spreading. Leaning on the constable’s shoulder, Lindman 
saw what appeared to be the whole village, men, women and child- 
ren, staring at the incandescence in silence. What did it mean to 
them? They were drawn to it, but uncuriously. They would not talk 
of it afterwards. 

Leaning, then, on the constable’s shoulder, Lindman looked at the 
last flames as they withered under a column of smoke; he saw noth- 
ing else. So intense was his concentration he might have been stand- 
ing at the very heart of the fire. Clear light broke all around him, 
rising, consuming men who long ago were dead and gone: and con- 


suming Lindman’s own trembling, unsteady, but not unwilling 
frame. 
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Two Poems 


NQIC3 4 


AMBIGUITIES 


A blackbird, rather worn about the eyes, 

Flaps down beside me as I clip the grass. 

From its clenched bill protrudes a withered mass 
Which with a sickened pity I surmise 

To be the fronds of some malignancy 

That drives the bird to human company. 


But it contrives to take a garish moon 

Of caterpillar in that beak, and flies 

Away before the ambiguities 

Of pain and greed can be resolved. Too soon 
The questions are withdrawn that can demand 
Answers we dare not give or understand. 


The age regards me from the summer sky 

Where aircraft slowly chalk the blue with frost, 
And from these crumpled, hopeless headlines tossed 
Upon the ageless fire. And while | try 

To balance barren anger and despair 

The creamy smoke boils upright in the air, 


And drifts away above the trees and streets, 
And mingles with the haze from factories — 
Organs that raised us, now monstrosities — 

That lie along the river bank like fleets. 

The moving power of verse, as Hopkins said, 
Is love, and that emotion, if not dead, 
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For me is thwarted by the manifest 
Falsehood of holy books that forecast good. 
The dying must be loathed, although we would 
Look on them differently; and the confessed 
And chronic choice by history of error 
Prints on the normal face a mask of terror. 


The ignorance and daftness of the mass: 

Are they irrelevant? I only know 

That pity is the best that I can show, 

Conscious that pity merely blurs the glass 

Which should send back an image, flawed maybe, 
But past such little human tragedy. 


POEM OUT OF CHARACTER 


Rapidly moving from the end 
To the middle of anthologies, 
The poet starts to comprehend 
The styles that never can be his. 


The dreams of tremendous statements fade, 
Inchoate still the passionate rhymes 

Of men, the novel verse form made 

To satirize and warn the times. 


And yet at moments, as in sleep, 

Beyond his book float images— 

Those four great planets swathed in deep 
Ammoniac and methane seas. 


He walks the ruined autumn scene— 
The trees a landscape painter’s brown, 
And through the foreground rags, serene 
The faded sky, palladian town. 


Or thinks of man, his single young, 
The failure of the specialized, 
Successful type; the curious, long 
Years before earth was dramatized: 
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The West Wind Drift, that monstrous belt 
Of sea below the planet’s waist: 

The twenty one world cultures felt 
Like fathers, doomed to be defaced. 


Yes, these vast intimations rise 

And still I merely find the words 

For symbols of a comic size— 
Ambiguous cats and sweets and birds. 


Viewed through such tiny apertures 
The age presents a leaf, a hair, 

An inch of skin; while what enures, 
In truth, behind the barrier, 


Weltering in blood, enormous joys 
Lighting their faces, is a frieze 

Of giantesses, gods and boys; 

And lions and inhuman trees. 


_——— 


(| 


Bernard. Brett: Spitalfields 
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t was the day after the Derby, and Major Mayne, unlike many 
| Be had risked their substance on that capricious event, was feel- 

ing on top of the world. He had won the sweepstake at Burtling- 
ton County Club, and was making his way from Arundel Terrace, 
where he lived in a private hotel perched high on the hill, to the 
clubhouse on the West Promenade, where his eighty-four pounds 
would be waiting for him in the secretary’s office. The sky was 
cloudless and streaked with the flight of gulls. It was too hot to walk 
fast, and the Major took the steep descent even more slowly than 
usual, regretting for once that there was so little shade on his south- 
bound course. He had lost his sun-glasses at the end of the previous 
summer, and resolved to treat himself to another pair as soon as he 
reached the shops. He could well afford that little luxury now. 
There were other things, also, he would buy when he touched the 
money —a pair of flannel trousers and a mackintosh for himself — 
something nice for his sister, who lived in his hotel—and old Mrs 
Long, who'd been so good to them both—surely she deserved some- 
thing too? He was a generous man with the means, at last, to be 
generous. He hummed a snatch from the Geisha as he crossed Mel- 
ville Road. One wasn’t too old at seventy-five, after all. 

When he reached William Street, and the first good shops, his 
eyes were watering so much from the glare of the sun and the sea 
and the white stucco houses, that he stepped with relief into the 
shelter of the awnings. There was an optician’s, he remembered, at 
the corner of St Thomas’s Road. He went inside and made his pur- 
chase in high humour, for once not choosing the cheapest pair that 
was Offered. And a charming young lady-assistant guided him as to 
the fit. 

The next stage of his journey lay through a maze of zigzagging 
streets between William Street and the stretch of more level ground 
which began at West Street and continued to the promenade and the 
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sea. He had been rather proud, in the early days of his residence at 
Burtlington, when he discovered that it was possible to reach the west 
band-stand on the front, without going down Lucas Street, a broad 
and bleak newish road, full of multiple shops and cinemas, outside 
which women with perambulators jostled you off the pavement. 
From the map it looked as if it couldn’t be done, but the map didn’t 
show Bartholomew Twitten, an alley some twenty yards long and 
so narrow that an unsteady walker would have bruised his elbows 
against the stone walls on either side. The twitten began between 
two small houses in Bartholomew Place, which was itself a pleasure 
to visit. Not only was it something of a gem in an early-Victorian 
way, but he had an acquaintance on the first floor of number nine- 
teen. He thought of her always as ‘the old lady on the balcony’; for 
unless the weather was very bad, she would be sitting there in a 
deck-chair, the back legs of which were inside the room behind, 
while the front legs and those of the old lady herself projected 
through a french-window into the open air. Nearly every morning 
he passed, she was in her chair, looking down at the street and the 
square through the pleasing but rusty wrought iron of the 
balustrade. And when she saw him, she would rise a little, lean 
forward and say in a firm and resolute, foreign-sounding voice, 
‘Pleace, can you tell me the time?’ And the Major would smile, 
touch his hat, take out his watch and tell her, to the nearest half- 
minute. Then she’d bow and say ‘Thank you vair much’. (It is im- 
possible to reproduce the quality of her hs and ths without using 
phonetic symbols.) Then the Major would touch his hat again, give 
the balcony and its occupant another affectionate look, and go on 
his way to the twitten, which was only beyond the next house but 
one. Had it been further off, and had he chanced to turn round before 
reaching the corner, his faith in the old lady of the balcony might 
have received a shock; for there were days when he had only been 
gone two minutes before the whole pantomime was repeated. In- 
deed, whenever the old lady caught sight of a distinguished-looking 
man walking down the west side of Bartholomew Place, she would 
ask him, pleace, to tell her the time. And as she had a keen eye for a 
gentleman, her request almost always met with a gallant reply. 

But even if the Major had become aware of this little foible, he 
would, most likely, have treated it with indulgence. He was so 
charmed with that quiet little back-water. He liked the small houses 
which, in spite of their dilapidated fronts, recalled the amenities of 
a more elegant age. He was amazed that two or three of them were 
advertised as being for sale. The agent’s board, fixed to the area-rail- 
ings of number nineteen, had been there for nearly two years and 
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now looked even more weather-beaten than the house—as if the 
agent judged it a waste of time to advertise so undesirable a property. 
To the Major, however, the property seemed anything but undesir- 
able. He would have been only too glad to live in it himself with his 
sister, had he had the means to buy it. He was so little acquainted 
with the post-war world—except for its impact on his inadequate 
pension —that he didn’t realize that anyone who bought the house 
would buy it complete with the Misses Hummel in the basement, 
Mrs Abinadab on the ground-floor, Mrs Betzinovitch on the balcony- 
floor and Mrs Horchwuerdel at the top of the house, and that the 
combined income derived from these five rent-restricted ladies was 
barely sufficient to keep the roof water-tight. Had he seen the Misses 
Hummel, who were slatterns, or Mrs Abinadab with her beaky nose 
and long scraggy predatory arms, or Mrs Horchwuerdel, dolled up 
like an elderly tart, he might have been disenchanted. But his ac- 
quaintance was limited to Mrs Betzinovitch, who was superficially 
the most presentable of the quintette. She had, when she chose, a 
lady-like air about her, and her dress, though bizarre and voluminous, 
suggested the splendour of some small mid-European principality 
which went bankrupt in 1914. To the Major, her podginess was the 
remains of grace, and her voice had the imperiousness of one ac- 
customed to rule in court-circles. If you had told him that she was a 
Baroness in penurious retirement, he would readily have believed 
you. 

He liked her, too, because she seemed to love flowers. For many 
years it had been one of his ambitions to have a garden of his own, 
and though he had now resigned himself to the knowledge that this 
hope could never be fulfilled, the sight of a well-kept border or even 
a flourishing window-box struck a note of sympathy in his heart 
and made him think well of the gardener. There were two window- 
boxes on Mrs Betzinovitch’s balcony, and quite a number of plants 
growing in pots. It is true that they didn’t make a very brave array 
and that sometimes the weeds out-numbered the flowers, but allow- 
ance had to be made for the gardener’s age and dignity. He had once 
seen her bending over an unsuccessful fuschia, with a watering-can 
—or, rather, a chipped enamel jug. When she noticed him, she had 
straightened herself ponderously and a tilt of the jug had sent a 
trickle of water on to his hat. She seemed to be quite unaware of this, 
and asked him her usual question about the time. It was an old hat, 
and the Major thought the whole episode rather touching. 

He was thinking of her, when he reached Crosset Road, which 
turned out of William Street at an angle of forty-five degrees and led 
to the back-water around Bartholomew Place. Surely this was a day 
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_ when the old lady on the balcony should have a little present? Sup- 


__ pose he bought her a clock. Then he shook his head. Clocks cost more 


than he was justified in spending on a stranger. Besides, if she had a 
clock, she would no longer need to ask him the time, and his almost 
daily walk to the club would lose its chief interest. Then he had an 


_ inspiration. He would give her a plant. There was a florist’s a few 


doors down Crosset Road and he often paused there to enjoy not 


_ the bunches of cut flowers, which gave him small pleasure, but the 


boxes of seedlings and rows of bedding-out plants stacked in the 
entrance and even on the pavement outside the shop. This time, he 
went in and asked what the assistant would recommend for growing 
on a balcony. 

“We've just got these in,’ she said. ‘If you mean the sort of balcony 
we have in Burtlington, with iron-work pillars, they’d be the very 
thing. They’re a kind of gourd and very quick-growing indeed. All 
they need is plenty of water and something to climb on.’ 

‘They don’t need to be tied?’ he asked anxiously; for he could not 
suppose that such an operation would be within the old lady’s 
powers. 

‘Oh, no; they’ve got lovely tendrils that twine round anything. 
Even a long stick would do.’ 

She gave him a plant to examine. It was about a foot high, with a 
thick brown stalk and dark-green heart-shaped leaves. 

‘How much are they?’ 

‘They’re six and six It seems rather a lot, perhaps, but they’re a 
novelty. We haven't been able to get any till this year.’ 

He bought it, and for another sixpence a red carnation with the 
stalk bound with silver-paper, which he stuck in his button-hole as 
an emblem of his good fortune. The assistant put some brown paper 
round the pot, and he carried it proudly, if a trifle self-consciously, 
down the road. Then, for a moment, he wondered what he should do 
if the old lady happened not to be there. Well, he would ring the 
front-door bell, and give the plant to the maid, with the compliments 
of the old gentleman who sometimes had the pleasure of telling her 
mistress the time. It never occurred to him that there mightn’t be a 
maid in the house. 

However, he was not to be disillusioned on this score. When the 
road brought him to the middle of the north side of Bartholomew 
Place and he had a perspective of the balconies on the western side, 
he could see at once that the old lady was at her post. And sure 
enough, just as he reached number nineteen, she half rose from her 
chair and half leant forward in it, and said, ‘Pleace, can you tell me 
the time?’ Nursing the pot in the crook of his left arm, he drew out his 
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watch more slowly than usual, and answered, ‘It’s exactly three 
minutes to twelve’. He was aware, while he was speaking, that her 
eyes had been drawn to the plant, and he saw on her face a new look, 
which he might have called covetous, had the word been less unkind. 

‘Thank you vair much. That is a fine plant you have there.’ 

‘I saw it in a shop this morning,’ he said, ‘and I couldn’t help think- 
ing how well it would grow on your balcony. I shall be honoured if 
you will let me make you a present of it.’ 

Her fat face beamed with an enormous smile. 

‘Oh, that is most good of you. It is vair, vair good indeed. | vill 
come to the door at once.’ 

As if she feared that he might think better of his generosity and 
run away, she leapt to her feet like an agile elephant and vanished 
inside the room. A few seconds later she had opened the front-door 
and was stretching out an eager pair of hands. 

‘It’s a climber,’ he said, as he presented the plant to her with a 
courtly bow, ‘and I should put it near the iron-work, if I were you. 
Then all you need do is to give it plenty of water. I shall be so in- 
terested to see how it does.’ 

‘I vill vater it every day. I vill guard it as the apfel of my eye. 
Thank you vair, vair, vair much indeed.’ 

She shut the door and he waited till he saw her set the plant down 
by the central pillar supporting the canopy. They smiled at one 
another, she bowed, he touched his hat, turned to his left and walked, 
a frail but gallant little figure, past the next house. And there, at the 
entrance to the twitten, little knowing what effects his gift was to 
have on at least two lives, he disappeared from view—and almost, 
but not quite, from this story. 


2 


The gourd was a horticultural prodigy. The house sheltered it 
from the three westerly storms which marred that hot and sunny 
summer, and there was nothing in the easterly winds to nip its 
growth. Mrs Betzinovitch watered it every day, as she had promised, 
and in gratitude it climbed the whole length of the pillar within a 
month. From the top it shot out sideways and festooned the orna- 
mental iron-work which decorated the under-side of the canopy 
like a lace fringe. And these two main horizontal stems broke into 
a hanging tangle of branches, leaves and tendrils, among which could 
be seen small, glossy globules. Then these, in their turn, swelled and 
assumed bright colours arranged in symmetrical patterns and 
changing from day to day, as the season of their maturity drew 
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nearer. By the middle of August they dangled above the balcony like 
jewels suspended from a Christmas tree, and even those passers-by, 
of whom Mrs Betzinovitch did not deign to ask the time, would 
pause a moment to marvel at such luxuriance. 

For Mrs Betzinovitch the summer was enchanted. She spent long 


_ sun-lit hours in her chair, like one immured in a vegetable grotto. 


Indeed, to her inflamed imagination, this living proscenium, through 
which she saw the external world of Bartholomew Place, had 
become a tropical forest or jungle or what you will, provided it con- 
jures up for you a vision of fleshy leaves swollen with sap and a 
sensuous steaming warmth in which huge flowers, arrayed like 
brides for fertilization, would open for an hour of miraculous love- 
liness, then close their petals and droop backwards into the shade, 
till the seducer — be it the ravening sun or a gigantic winged insect — 
awakened them to another ecstasy. 

And on the verge of sleep, she would visualize a less botanical 
seduction, and see, in the thicket, the limbs of a tawny Tarzan, the 
animal-god, now clear, now dappled in gloom, gliding closer and 
closer—and she was a virgin at the hour of destiny — both temptress 
and victim. 

Such was her reward for being a lover of flowers, and for all the 
money which, according to her lights, she had squandered on them. 
For she spent on little else, except subsistence, a rare bottle of gin 
and sometimes a little cheap port for Mr Zachary. She didn’t smoke, 
never went to the pictures, nor bought new clothes, nor even took a 
bus-ride. And the figure in her bank-book was bigger each time it 
came in. She had her annuity — long before her husband died, she had 
seen that provision should be made for that—and a ‘little extra’, a 
most important ‘little extra’, not only because it offset the rising 
cost of living, but because, with adroit management, it might some 
day be increased. How different she was from Mrs Abinadab on the 
ground floor, who, with a smaller and much less dependable income, 
smoked thirty to forty cigarettes a day and indulged in all manner 
of frivolous luxuries. No wonder she was planning to sponge on her 
brother in Golders Green, as soon as the summmer was over. 

The thought that the summer was already nearing its end brought 
tears to the eyes of Mrs Betzinovitch. For she knew that the gourd 
must die when the first frost came. Even now, a few of its leaves 
were brittle and brown and hung downwards on withering stalks. 
And in a matter of weeks, she herself, despite all her multitudinous 
wraps, would be driven further and further through the french- 
window, till she had to shut it, fold up the deck-chair and retire to 
the sofa beside the gas-fire. Proud though she had been of her big 
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sitting-room, she found herself almost beginning to hate its hum- 
drum and shabby comfort. After that summer, it would be a prison 
instead of a refuge. 

But by then Mrs Abinadab’s flat would be empty. Except for the 
hall and a communal WC, it comprised the whole of the ground- 
floor —two good rooms,a kitchenette and, more precious still, a little 
conservatory built out at the back, which got full sun after midday. 
If the balcony, that season, had become a bower of bliss, what could 
she not make of the conservatory? She could prolong the summer 
endlessly. Another advantage would be the absence of stairs; for her 
legs were not all they might be and weren’t growing younger. It is 
true that the bathroom was on the second half-landing, but that was 
a room she very seldom made use of —and who'd be the wiser if she 
gave it a permanent miss? 

Of course, these things required some tactful handling. As Mr 
Zachary had told her, when in the height of the boom she had 
thought of selling her flat for a thousand pounds premium, the 
beneficent rent-acts contained loop-holes through which an un- 
scrupulous landlord could still exercise some rights over what he 
was pleased to regard as his property. To quote Mr Zachary’s words, 
a statutory tenant was not a lessee in the full sense, and however un- 
just it might be, such a tenant couldn’t simply hand over his dwell- 
ing to anyone who made it worth his while. If she liked to vacate 
her rooms, it was not she but the landlord who would choose her 
successor. (Ach, these English landlords, with their possessive greed 
and feudal airs.) Yet, there were ways and means. Number nineteen 
Bartholomew Place belonged to two maiden-ladies who lived in 
Cheltenham. They hadn’t much to live on, apart from the rents 
from the house. As these were largely absorbed by repairs, they were 
eager to sell—but though, if the house were empty, it might well 
tempt an owner-occupier, it was doubtful if anyone would buy it 
complete with the Misses Hummel, Mrs Abinadab, Mrs Betzinovitch 
and Mrs Horchwuerdel. And even if you subtract Mrs Abinadab, 
whose floor could only be let unfurnished at the statutory rent, 
there was little about the premises to recommend them to any sane- 
minded investor. So, unless the landlords, or rather, the landladies, 
had a nominee of their own (which was unlikely, as they were 
starving in far-away Cheltenham), interference by them would be 
senseless. Besides, they never need know. They left everything in 
their agent's hands. A present of twenty pounds to Mr Abelssohn 
Junior —a most honest and trustworthy man— would clinch the deal. 

Twenty pounds was a lot of money. And that would not be the 
only call on her purse. The move would cost something, even though 
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it was only down one flight of stairs. There would be minor adjust- 
ments—curtains adapted to fit new windows, the provision of heat- 
ing for the conservatory (which could be frigidly cold in the winter, 
despite all the sun) and ten pounds a year to be added to the rent. 
Was it worth it? She looked at the gourd for guidance. Yes, indeed, it 


_ was worth it, provided her ‘little extra’ —that special revenue which 


sweetened her annuity—could be ever so slightly increased. 

With Mr Zachary’s help—since she had no gift for English spelling 
and grammar—she wrote a letter to the fountain-head whence the 
‘little extra’ flowed in monthly payments. 

She had to wait for over a week for the answer, which was as 
follows: 

‘Madam, 

‘Your recent letter has shocked me beyond belief, especially as I 
had been on the point of writing to you myself to tell you that an un- 
expected call on my slender resources —due to the serious illness of 
my only surviving aunt— makes it impossible for me to send you the 
remittance which you are expecting on 1 September. As for the very 
considerable increase you mention, it is out of the question. 

‘You know my ignorance of worldly matters and indeed I cannot 
help thinking that there have been times when you have used it to 
your advantage. But it cannot be that, with Lisbeth past babyhood 
and her mother engaged on what I gather is a form of government 
work (for which I am profoundly thankful), there is any good 
reason why my poor aunt should lack such small comforts as I can 
provide her with. I fear it will not be long before she is laid to rest, 
and then, I promise you faithfully, I shall continue to carry out my 
obligations towards your family, and, if I can, make amends for the 
two or three months—it can hardly be more—during which I shall 
be in arrear with my contributions. 

‘But as for what you describe as “a little more”, I must impress 
upon you that there is no hope of my ever being in a position to pay 
it to you. Nor should I consider it my duty to do so, if I were. 

‘May Grace be with you and Enlightenment come to you. 

‘Yours truly, 
Ambrose Brattley’ 

Mrs Betzinovitch gasped and her face became crimson. The snivel- 
ling sneak—she would soon bring him to his knees. For though the 
meaning of many of the stilted phrases had escaped her, she had 
grasped clearly enough that not only was there to be no ‘little more’, 
but that the ‘little extra’ itself could not now be relied upon. She 
must go and see Mr Zachary at once. There was no time to ask him to 
come round to Bartholomew Place. 
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With trembling hands she dressed herself for going out. Mr 
Zachary lived up the hill beyond William Street, which meant that 
she, who never spent money on bus-rides, must take a bus. That was 
an evil omen in itself, and apprehension was mingled with her fury. 
The thought that the summer would end and the gourd would die 
and that she would not be able to move to Mrs Abinadab’s ground- 
floor made her teeth chatter with horror and desperation. The con- 
ductor patted her shoulder as she fumbled for the twopenny fare, 
and she said, mechanically, ‘Pleace, can you tell me the time?’ 

It was so long since she had been to see Mr Zachary at his home, 
that she didn’t know where to get out. ‘Pleace, for Varrender Street?’ 
The conductor, who was kind to old women, directed her and helped 
her to alight. She made her way along the side-road to Mr Zachary’s 
house. (He was no longer practising officially as a solicitor, for 
reasons best known to himself and the Law Society, and did such 
work as he still had at his private address.) 

As she rang and knocked at the front-door, she felt that if he was 
out it would be too much for her to bear. But far worse news than 
that was in store for her. Mr Zachary was dead. He had had a stroke 
the evening before and had died before the ambulance came round. 

Mrs Betzinovitch broke into howling tears. Never, even at the 
time of her husband’s death, had she felt So lost and forlorn. For Mr 
Zachary had been at hand to help her through that bereavement and 
give her guidance as to how she should plan her life. Without him, 
the ‘little extra’ would never have been brought into being. In that 
delicate manoeuvre, the imagination had been hers, but its practical 
application had depended on him. And now, at this critical moment, 


with Mrs Abinadab’s flat and conservatory in the balance, and the 


very existence of the ‘little extra’ threatened, he had left her to 
fight her battles single-handed. 

Lily was useless. It was doubtful if she would even reply to an 
appeal from her grandmother, and, suppose she did, threw up her 
job in the north—if that was where she still was—and came down 
to Burtlington, she wouldn’t give any help. She was too lazy, too 
stupid, too wrapped up in herself. She wasn’t a bad girl altogether, 
and as long as she was enjoying herself, she was ready to leave others 
in peace. And she wasn’t mean. She had never seemed to begrudge 
the fact that no part of the ‘little extra’ was passed on to her, though 
without her there would have been no ‘little extra’ at all. As soon as 
she found, after her lapse from virtue, that her fears were groundless 
and that, this time at least, there was going to be no baby, she had 
Just gone airily on to the next engagement and the whole matter 
would have been forgotten, if her grandmother hadn’t had the wit to 
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turn it to good account. And when her grandmother, making a 
tactical error, had tried to bamboozle her into thinking that she’d 
become sixteen on the ninth, not the second, of January, and she 
understood why it was so important to make this change in her 
birthday, she was even disposed to side with the wretched young 


-man, and said it seemed a shabby trick to play on him. Shabby in- 


deed! That was her ne’er-do-well father coming out in her—that 
vapid Englishman who wasted his money on horses and took to 
drink and died, leaving his daughter (whose mother had died in 
childbirth) to be maintained by her grandmother. No, Lily was far 
from being a true Betzinovitch. Had she met the young man again, 
she might even have given the whole game away, but fortunately he 
was tied to the Brotherhood in Mersley, while Lily, who was one of 
the Twelve Schmeller Girls at the time, was touring the south coast 
in pantomime or revue. And still more fortunately, the young man 
himself, so far from making any attempt to seek her out, shunned 
her as if she were an incarnation of the devil. Nor did he ever ask to 
see the child. If he had, well, Mr Zachary thought he could borrow a 
baby. ‘The young man is spineless,’ he had said. “He is a worm. We 
will make him wriggle.’ 

And now Mr Zachary was dead and the worm had turned. 

All this and much more passed through the mind of Mrs Betzino- 
vitch when she had somehow reached home and was sitting on the 
balcony again. The sun had gone round to the south-west and the 
balcony was in shadow. One of the leaves of the gourd fluttered in 
the breeze then suddenly fell over the balustrade on to the pavement 
—the first dead leaf of autumn. Mrs Betzinovitch shivered beneath 
her shawls. Was autumn coming already? She looked at the gourd. 
Yes, the leaves were losing their deep lustrous green. A few more 
days of this chilly wind from the east, and half of them would have 
fallen. If only she had Mrs Abinadab’s conservatory, she would bribe 
the milkman, even if it meant five shillings, to unhook the tendrils 
from the iron-work, tie the long stems together, as she had seen 
creepers tied for transport, in florists’ shops, and carry the whole 
plant down to warmth and safety. (She was not to know that it was 
the creature of one season only.) 

The vision of that heroic rescue roused her spirit. Even though Mr 
Zachary was no longer there to give her his help, she could still put 
up a good fight —and fight she would, for the gourd and for herself. 
She clambered out of her chair and went inside, to find pen, ink and 
paper. The letter took her three hours. 
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When, ten days later, Ambrose Brattley walked from Burtlington 
station down the hill towards Crosset Road and Bartholomew Place, 
he had the letter in his pocket. The first sentence began, I am a lone 
old woman and I cannot vell Englisch schreib BUT—and the re- 
mainder, despite ambiguities of language (a mixture of English, 
German, Polish and Yiddish), left no doubt as to its general meaning. 
It evoked his past with a hideous vividness and threatened his future. 
The more striking passages had already burnt themselves into his 
mind. Als you seduced a child below age of consent....For our 
honour we spoke not to the Polizei nor yet to your overseers, but 
this indeed muss I do if you fail support your dochter and her mutter. 
...Is she on the streets to be drived so that the babe may not ver- 
hungern? A fine religios gewissen must you have that shame to ber- 
mit... .So if you give no heed— 

He remembered a little German from his schooldays—enough to 
know, for example, that schreiben means ‘to write’, Gewissen ‘con- 
science’ and Polizei ‘Police’. And he dared not fail to give heed. 

He had considered every aspect of his predicament so many times 
that an element of staleness and boredom had begun to overlay his 
earlier horror and disgust. He had thought of letting the old woman 
do her worst, of confessing his sin to the Head of the Brotherhood — 
though the sect to which he belonged regarded confession as a Popish 
practice and frowned upon it—of going to a solicitor, even of put- 
ting an end to his own life—though the fact that he could even for 
a moment contemplate this most awful of all sins brought home to 
him how far his spiritual nature had been warped and weakened. 

There had been a time, when in an ecstasy of religious fervour he 
had given thanks for his long drawn out punishment and consoled 
himself with the thought that he was bearing in this life what many 
will have to bear—but how much more terribly—in the life to 
come. He would see himself as, in a sense, a martyr to his own guilt, 
and yield to the pleasant if precarious doctrine that good can be 
born of evil. But later, even this comfort was denied him. His faith 
was now but a bleak intellectual conviction and had ceased to give 
him any emotional warmth. He became a theologian instead of an 
evangelist. And he knew that his value to the Brotherhood was 
diminished; for the Brotherhood set more store by conversions than 
by arid triumphs in the realm of dogma. 

The walk made him hot, and he was a conspicuous figure in his 
long black cassock, among the open-shirted holiday-makers. They 
looked with distaste at his pale triangular face, his big tragic grey 
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eyes and hollow ascetic cheeks. He was a death’s-head at their feast 
of pleasure. A group of young men, clustering round the window of 
a small shop, sniggered as he passed, and one of them uttered a 
blasphemous obscenity, which made his white skin turn scarlet. He 
saw that they were studying some ‘comic’ post-cards with unusually 
daring pictures and gross innuendoes. 

He shuddered as if a goose were walking over his grave. That was 
how the whole thing had begun — when Brother Laurence had caught 
the guilty glances he was giving to similar wares displayed in a shop 
in Portsmouth. At that time he had only been a Novice for five 
months. In the week before Christmas he had a bad attack of in- 
fluenza and had been sent to a boarding-house in Southsea for a 
fortnight’s convalescence. Brother Laurence, his senior in the Order 
by three years, had also been ill and was sent there with him. It was 
in the palmy days when the Order had just benefited by a big legacy 
from a Birmingham millionairess, and was envisaging the formation 
of provincial branches. Brother Laurence’s task was to explore the 
prospects of the Portsmouth neighbourhood and make a report on 
them when he came back to London. But alas, he was a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. When he became aware of his colleague’s lapse 
from grace, instead of giving him a sharp but good-natured caution 
and then letting the subject drop, he took a delight in keeping it 
alive. He talked about nothing but sex and its dangerous fascina- 
tions, even going so far as to hint that without personal experience 
of them, no one was qualified to expound the virtues of chastity. He 
asked Ambrose embarrassing questions, and when he found him to 
be in a state of almost half-witted ignorance on all such matters. he 
enlightened him with a prurience so thinly veiled with piety, that 
within two days he had his pupil aflame with inordinate desires. It 
was at his suggestion that they went to the pantomime. It was he 
who arranged the seduction of Lily Bettina. 

Lily was something of a novice herself at that time. It was her 
first tour with the Twelve Schmeller Girls, and to celebrate it she 
had changed her surname from Smaffin, which ill-became a would- 
be star of Variety, to Bettina, a pleasing variation of Betzinovitch. 
She invented the name herself and was proud of it—little knowing 
that Balzac had already given it to Modeste Mignon’s elder sister, 
who went to the bad and perished miserably. She was at a romantic 
age and by no means unwilling to accept the advances of her young 
admirer. Besides, he was spending money on her like water. 

For five days Ambrose lived in an ecstasy. Repressions vanished. 
His thwarted virility burst into vigorous bloom. He worshipped at a 
new shrine, he triumphed, he trod on air. Then Brother Laurence 
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was recalled by telegram to London, and with the departure of that 
evil influence, the scales fell suddenly from Brother Ambrose’s eyes 
and he saw his sin in all its enormity, His repentance was harrowing. 
Instead of dalliance, poor Lily found herself summoned to penitence 
and prayer. The encounter was not a success; for in such faith as 
she had, Christian doctrine played no part at all. She shed sulky 
tears and became rather abusive. But she was shrewd and had a good 
memory, and when, with a show of interest, she asked him questions 
about his career, he told her everything she needed to know. Though 
he was vowed to-holy chastity, he was not vowed to holy poverty. 
In his Order, private means were permitted. He had two hundred and 
fifty pounds in the bank — five days before, it had been three hundred. 
When his novitiate ended, he would be given a salary sufficient to 
provide him with bodily subsistence. He had a childless uncle who 
might leave him a little—but that he proposed to dedicate to the 
Cause. It was the least he could do, having so grossly betrayed it. He 
bade her farewell in a mood of sack-cloth and ashes. 

And that might have been the end—for at that time Lily was by 
no means a hardened adventuress—if she hadn’t panicked herself 
into thinking that she was going to have a baby. She confessed her 
fears to her grandmother—and Ambrose, aghast, received the first 
letter of a long series, conceived by Mrs Betzinovitch and rendered in 
English by Mr Zachary. Perhaps Brother Ambrose would like to pay 
for an abortion? No, no, a thousand times no. That, indeed, would be 
damnation for both their souls. Then surely he would pay something 
to keep his child? The two hundred and fifty pounds went, and after 
it, half his pittance. There was no one to give him advice; for 
Brother Laurence had been sentenced to a term of imprisonment and 
was unfrocked by the Order. 

The baby, ‘Little Lisbeth’, had a real existence for Mrs Betzino- 
vitch. She described the accouchement in the most glowing detail. 
She furnished statistics as to Lisbeth’s diet and weight, infant 
maladies, cuttings of teeth. Only a few months ago, her imagination 
had sent mother and daughter to Singapore where Lily at the 
government's behest was entertaining the lascivious British soldiery. 
The Misses Hummel —those slatterns who lived in the basement — 
had a nephew out there, and the envelopes of his letters with but 
slight alteration would provide the evidence, if Ambrose required it. 
But he never did. He was fool enough to swallow any story. Mr 
Zachary, with his usual caution, had protested that this deception 
was needless and might be dangerous, but Mrs Betzinovitch insisted. 
It gave a touch of glamour to her life. Indeed, half her mind was 
very soon convinced that Lily was not in Blackpool but Singapore, 
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doing the danse du ventre on a stage of bamboos framed with gourds, 
so that she might maintain the child of her youthful sin. 

It was a pretty picture, and in painting it, Mrs Betzinovitch used 
the full range of her exotic palette. Even now, as she sat on her bal- 
cony, beneath her gourd, awaiting her reluctant visitor’s arrival, she 
filled in details and added colourful touches—the beating of 
distant tom-toms, the drone of discordant pipes. A scaly snake glided 
and hissed by the side of the stage, and further back, in the fringe 
of the jungle, the emerald eyes of wild beasts glittered in the torch- 
light. There was a smell of rich food and incense and close-packed 
bodies. And blood had begun to flow; for the spectators were fighting 
for a clearer and closer view of Lily’s smooth sinuous belly and rol- 
ling hips. They cheered, they clapped, their admiration was frenzied. 
The collection-bag was passed round and soon filled with coins, gold 
ornaments, gems, nose-rings, diamond ear-rings—all the riches of 
the East poured out in a moment of rapture for Lily Bettina. 

A dog barked. Abandoning her oriental paradise, Mrs Betzinovitch 
looked down through the balcony railing. It was Mrs Horchwuerdel’s 
Scotch terrier, a horrid little animal, half hairless with eczema, 
clumsily chasing a cat across the ill-kept grass in the square. Once 
it had tried to bite Mr Zachary. She sighed deeply. If only she could 
have Mr Zachary with her that morning. He would soon abash this 
pale-faced young hypocrite. Though she had never seen Ambrose, 
she had pictured him as possessing every form of physical repulsive- 
ness. He would be haggard with fasting and secret vices. There were 
black rings under his eyes. His arms were skinny. He was knock- 
kneed. There were football boots on his feet. His voice was shrill. He 
shed tears freely and was apt to fall on his knees. 

But suppose he was not like that. Suppose he was a big tough man 
of the world—like that drunken Irish priest who had made such a 
scene one day in Mr Zachary’s office. It was a story that Mr Zachary 
liked to tell; for he had come out top-dog. Could she handle a man 
like that? Suppose he assaulted her or tried to kill her? She could 
thump for Mrs Abinadab below. (She had come in from her shop- 
ping.) She could shout for Mrs Horchwuerdel above. (She was in 
her room, though her dog was in the square.) She could ring for the 
Misses Hummel. (The bell still rang in their basement.) But would 
the whole lot of them, these five elderly ladies, be a match for a des- 
perate man? For he would be desperate. She would have every 
penny he’d got. It was her due. He must keep her Lily, dancing in 
Singapore. He must pay the extra for Mrs Abinadab’s flat and provide 
4 winter sanctuary for the gourd. She raised her eyes and surveyed it 
lovingly. It gave her strength. She would fight for it to the death. 
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With an access of vigour, she rose from her chair, pushed it into 
the northern corner of the balcony, and went indoors. This time she 
couldn’t find any writing paper, but a bag from the grocer’s would 
serve. She smoothed it out and wrote, in spiky letters: 

Polizei! Polizei! This man has my grand-dochter, Lily Bettina, 
seduced ven below age of sixteen. Deborah Betzinovitch, Widow. 

Then she folded the paper with trembling hands and put it on the 
mantelpiece between the maidenhair fern and the china dog. 

The front door bell rang. Was it he? It must be. She went down and 
opened the door. Yes, it was, and, praise be, as she had always 
imagined him, except for the knock-knees and the football boots. 
She could manage a creature like that. 

She said, ‘You are Ambrose Brattley?’ 

The young man bowed. 

Then she added in a loud, ringing tone, ‘The father of my great- 
grand-dochter, little Lisbeth” 

He opened his mouth like a fish. 

‘Up the stairs. Ve vill talk up the stairs.’ 

She swept ahead, and he followed her trailing skirts. 

‘You have the money upon you?’ 

‘I have not.’ 

‘You have not? And vy?” 

‘Because I have paid you enough—you and your blood-sucking 
grand-daughter. You've bled me white. I told you I need the little I 
still have. You shall have what you had before, in a very short time, 
but just for the present you'll have to go without.’ 

He paused, all his nervous energy exhausted. 

She went up to him, almost pressing him with her breasts, and 
said, with an evil smile, ‘So you vill not pay?’ 

He retreated towards the french-window, putting a hand to his 
head, as if to ward off a blow. 

‘I won’t. I can’t—at the moment.’ 

‘And you think ve can vait?’ she screamed. ‘Ve can starf? Ve can 
go upon streets? Ve can hungry in gutters die? Very vell. Von vav is 
left open. I have this schrieben. Now read!’ 

She snatched the paper from the mantelpiece and thrust it at his 
chest. He recoiled, one foot through the window. She followed him 
closely. He gave still more ground, till he was out on the balcony, 
three paces away from her. She stood in the aperture, pointing. 

‘Vill you read vat I schrieb?’ 

He unfolded the paper slowly, with twitching fingers. Then a new 
strength came over him. He raised his head, and looking her full in 
the face, tore the paper bag into small pieces and flung them down 
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into the street. Hate and rage blazed out of his eyes. And through 


his clenched teeth he murmured to himself, ‘I do well to be angry, 
even unto death’. For the sight of the gourd, trailing down from the 
canopy, had suddenly brought the Prophet Jonah to his mind— 
Jonah, who sheltered under the gourd from the noon-day sun of 


‘Nineveh, till a worm smote the gourd that it withered. Yes, it was 


right and needful that, whatever it cost him, the gourd should be 
smitten and destroyed. 

“You can write what you damned well please,’ he shouted, as he 
seized the thick hairy stem, where it left the railing to twine round 
the central column. 

In a flash she divined his intention. A panic possessed her. Seeking 
help in the deserted square, she turned her head wildly from side to 
side, and called ‘Polizei! Polizei!’ 

He gave a jerk with his arm, and as the stem of the gourd snapped 
through, stamped his foot in a furious glee. There was a roar of 
splintering wood and a tearing of rusty metal, as half the old bal- 
cony broke away and crashed down to the area. 


4 


Major Mayne was on his way to the club. He had two tickets in 
the St Leger sweep, and the draw was to be at one o’clock that 
day. He was a little behind time, and so intent on the purpose of his 
journey, that for once he would have passed number nineteen 
Bartholomew Place without looking up, if his down-turned eyes 
hadn’t noticed an extraordinary sight outside the Misses Hummel’s 
basement window—a débris of plaster and laths, jagged pieces of 
metal and wood, broken glass, broken pots, and in the middle of it 
all, a young priest with a broken neck. : 

He looked up, in horror. His friend was there at the window, 
motionless, save for the laboured heaving of her bosom. Then very 
slowly, as a leaf from the dying gourd fluttered down through the 
quiet air, her lips moved to form a mechanical smile, and she said, 
with a gracious inclination of the head, ‘Pleace, can you tell me the 


time?’ 
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In lofty light the towers dissolve 
ee Of yellow elms this tranquil day, 
+ ies Crumble in leisurely showers of gold 
All Turneresque in bright decay. 


The elms disperse their leaves upon 
A nineteen-thirty builder’s row | 
Of speculative dwellings, each 
An unassuming bungalow. 


Like concave shells, or shades, or shields 
That guard some life or light aloof, 

Like hands that cup a flame, or keep 
Some frail and captured thing, each roof. 


If high-pitched hopes have gone to roost 
Where low-pitched roofs so smoothly slope 
Perhaps these autumn rays diffuse 

A deeper anodyne than hope: 


Between the vast insanities 
That men so cleverly invent 

It may be here, it may be here, 
A simulacrum of content. 


Though separate only from the road 

By five-foot hedge and ten-foot lawn 
Each semi-isolationist 

Seems almost from the world withdrawn, 
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Except that from a roof or two 
Those thin and wand-like aerials rise 
That suck like opium from the air 
Bemusement for the ears and eyes. 


The denizens of each hermitage, 

Of ‘Nellibert’ and ‘Mirzapore’, 
Bird-watchers all, in love with dogs, 
Are primed with useful garden-lore: 


Cabbage the emblem of their life— 
Yet mauve the michaelmas-daisy glows 
And under reddening apples gleams 

A pearly, pure, belated rose. 


Begrudging vulgar fantasy 

To cheap and ordinary homes, 
Discrimination might deplore 

That concrete frog, those whimsy gnomes, 


Nor see them as blind tribute to 
The rule of dreams, or as a last 
Concession to the irrational, 
The old, wild, superstitious past. 


The commonplace needs no defence, 
Dullness is in the critic’s eyes, 
Without a licence life evolves 

From some dim phase its own surprise: 


Under these yellow-twinkling elms, 
Behind these hedges trimly shorn, 
As in a stable once, so here 

It may be born, it may be born. 
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If I Should Open My Mouth 
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Monday 26th 
t last succeeded in finding the correct mixture of gumarabic, 
Av and essence of peppermint. Had the most complicated 
time getting Mrs Crawford out of the house and keeping her 
out long enough for me to clean up the kitchen properly before she 
returned. | find this plan most exhilarating, however, and I intend to 
carry it through to its conclusion in the face of all obstacles. The 
subway station details are clear in my mind, and | have worked out 
the entire plan of action. In fact, the project is so extremely simple 
that it seems at times almost suspect. It is as if I were constantly 
being reassured by an invisible person whose face, if only I could 
see it, might easily prove to be wearing a falsely benign expression. 
But it is only in the evenings that I begin to think of such things. A 
seconal or two ought to arrange matters, at least for tonight, so that 
I can knit up some of that ravelled sleeve of care. Curious how dis- 
turbing the sound of a motorcycle can be, out here where the night 
air is still. There has been one idling somewhere up the road for the 
past ten minutes, popping and sputtering in a way calculated to 
drive anyone who listened to it crazy. When it finally purred off into 
the distance the silence was like a relief from a constant pain. Why 
were machines ever invented? And what is this strange calm confi- 
dence that mankind has placed in the senseless toys it has managed 
to put together? Those questions I don’t expect ever to be able to 
answer. I can only say that I know it is all wrong. 


Wednesday 28th 
More complications, getting rid of Mrs C. while I dipped the 
tablets. The rest, gluing the ends of the boxes and so on, can be done 
up here in my room. A ridiculous facet of my feeling about all this 
is that while | am quite aware of the reprehensible aspects of my 
silly little project, for some unfathomable reason I feel hugely 
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righteous about it all—more satisfyingly virtuous than | have in 
years. A quirk of human nature, I suppose. 


Saturday Ist 

I don’t know why it is that ideas never occur to me except when 
I lack the time to put them down or when it is literally impossible 
to do so, as for instance when I am seated in a dentist’s chair or sur- 
rounded by talking people at a dinner party, or even sound asleep, 
when often the best things come to light and are recognized as such 
by a critical part of my mind which is there watching, quite capable 
of judging but utterly unable to command an awakening and a 
recording. Sickbed and fever often bring up astonishing things, but 
again, to what avail? A less ingenuous man than I might ask just why 
it should be of any importance to me that what goes on inside my 
mind should be put down. I am not a literary person and never ex- 
pect to be one, nor have I any intention of showing my notebooks 
to my friends. But that is a point not even to be discussed; long ago I 
determined to extract from my mind whatever by-products it could 
offer. I have done it, I am still doing it, and I expect to continue to do 
it. The only difficulty is that whatever I am able to catch hold of is 
captured only after engaging in the most elaborate intrigues with 
my mind, playing hide-and-seek with various parts of it, and in 
general having a most unpleasant time. Such as this very moment, 
this very page. A typical example of an occasion when there is not a 
single idea in view on the vast inner horizon. I am using up pages of 
my notebook, minutes when I might be strolling in the woods, smell- 
ing the trees, while I try to find one more reason why | should feel 
justified in keeping these nonsensical journals year after year. Year 
after year, and life does not last forever, not even an unsatisfactory 
one like mine. Perhaps this is the very thing which is keeping my 
life so unsatisfactory. If I could argue myself into stopping it all, 
even into destroying the notebooks, would it be better? Yes. Each 
minute would be complete in itself, like a room with four walls in 
which one can stand, sit, move about. Each day would be like a 
complete city shining in the sun, with its streets, parks and crowds 
of people. And the years would be whole countries to roam in. That 
much is certain. But the whole? That is to say, the interstices in time, 
the tiny chinks in consciousness when the total is there, enveloping 
one, and one knows that life is not made of time any more than the 
world is made of space. They would still occur, and they would be 
illicit because there would have been no arrangements made for 
them. What a man can distil and excrete will necessarily have some 
value for him (if only for him, as in my case) because its essence is 
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of the interstices in time. One more justification, as idiotic as all the 
others, of the need for living an unsatisfactory life. 

It seems to me that if one could accept existence as it is, partake 
of it fully, the world could be magical. The cricket on my balcony 
at the moment, piercing the night repeatedly with its hurried needle 
of sound, would be welcome merely because it is there, rather than 
an annoyance because it distracts me from what I am trying to do. 
Here I am, a man of fifty-five, who enjoys a certain respect on the 
part of his friends, cursing a small black insect outside the window. 
But I daresay all this is merely procrastination. I am probably trying 
to put off writing down what is really on my mind. It must go down, 
obviously, because everything must go down, and truthfully. (1 
thought the cricket had stopped just then, but it has started again, 
quite the same as before.) I delivered the first twenty boxes today. 


Sunday 2nd 

The cricket got to be too much for me last night. It seemed to keep 
increasing its tempo, although | don’t know how it could have 
managed to chirp very much faster than it had been doing at the 
beginning. In any case, when I put down the great fact, I waited 
a while trying to decide how to go about describing it. Nothing un- 
toward had happened, it is quite true, while I was making the de- 
liveries, but still, it seemed to me last night in my over-wrought con- 
dition that a special effort would be required for me to be able to go 
into the details. And while I waited, the cricket went on and on and 
on, faster and faster, or so it seemed to me, until it would have been 
impossible to set down another word. This morning however I am in 
fine shape. 

It was raining a little when | started out, a warm, fine, summer 
drizzle. One of the things I have noticed about myself since Anna 
and I split up is the fact that I have a sneaking fondness for walking 
in the rain without rubbers or a hat. Doubtless this is a predilection 
I have always had without realizing it, since first it was Mother and 
then Anna who always seemed somehow to prevent me from indulg- 
ing in it. Quite rightly, too; I should probably have caught pneu- 
monia and died long before this if it had not been for them. But since 
Anna left me and I have been here in Manor Heights alone I oc- 
casionally slip out bareheaded and without rubbers, if the rain is not 
too heavy. Mrs Crawford, like a good housekeeper, has sometimes 
caught me at it, and brought it to my attention, hurrying to supply 
the needed accessories and thus obliging me to wear them. Yesterday 
morning, however, I managed to get out of the front door while she 
was in the kitchen talking to the delivery man from Macy’s. I knew 
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he would be coming, and I had everything ready, the twenty little 
boxes in the left hand pocket of my jacket, and the pennies in the 
right hand trousers pocket. The only way to do anything is to have it 
so well rehearsed in one’s imagination that when the moment comes 
one does it automatically, as though for the hundredth time. Then it 
is all natural, and there is little likelihood of a slip-up. And there was 
no slip-up anywhere along the way. It was a heavy day, but not too 
hot because of the rain, which fell quietly as I walked down the road 
to the station. 

I was not in the slightest degree perturbed in the train; I knew 
there was no chance of any trouble. I kept marvelling at the peculiar 
pleasure afforded by the knowledge that one has planned a thing so 
perfectly there can be no room for the possibility of failure, all the 
while being conscious that both the pleasure and the idea itself were 
completely childish, and that my conviction of success was, at the 
very least, ill-founded. But certain situations call forth certain 
emotions, and the mind is a thing entirely apart. I have cakes of soap 
that I bought twenty-five years ago, still in their wrappers, and I am 
saving them in the perfect confidence that the right day will come to 
unwrap each one and use it. And there are probably a hundred books 
downstairs in the library that I am eager to read, have been eager to 
read for years, yet refuse to read until the day comes, the day that 
will say to me: This is the morning to start Villiers de ]’Isle Adam, or 
George Borrow, or Psichari, or someone else. Now, in my logical 
mind, I know quite well that those promised days are not likely ever 
to arrive: I shall never use those old cakes of soap that are stored in 
the linen closet, and I am reasonably sure of never reading Romany 
Rye, because it doesn’t interest me. But there is that other person, 
the ideal one that I ought to be, and whom it does interest, and it 
comforts me to think that those things are there waiting for him. 
Certainly, the mind is a thing absolutely apart. 5 

From the Grand Central I took the shuttle across to Times Square, 
then walked underground to the Eighth Avenue Subway. I chose the 
Independent as my territory, because of the great length of the 
stations. The air in that tube was almost steamy, and smelled of wet 
cement, hot metal, and sewage. I took an express up to Fort Tryon, 
worked down slowly through Harlem, and then all the way to Canal 
Street. There was no hitch, no real difficulty, anywhere. The only 
place where there was even a meeting of any sort was at Twenty- 
Third Street, where a coloured woman who was standing near the 
machine came up behind me as I was reaching in to take out the 
real package, which of course made it impossible for me to put in 
the one I held in my left hand. | did not hesitate for a fraction of a 
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second. It was my determination that everything be carried off per- 
fectly. I turned aside, put my left hand back into my coat pocket and 
proceeded to open the little box, shake out its two white candy- 
coated pellets into my hand and pop them into my mouth. If I were 
to suggest to anyone that this was an excellent piece of strategy, it 
would sound laughable, and yet it required quick thinking and a cer- 
tain courage. In the first place, I have never chewed gum, and the 
idea of it disgusts me. (It occurs to me now that this distaste may 
easily have had some bearing on my choice of method in carrying 
out my project.) But much more than that secondary consideration 
was the fact that my co-ordination is not always of the best. On oc- 
casion it takes terrific concentration for me to distinguish right from 
left. And a second before, I had held in my left hand the other box, 
one of my boxes. What if, I said to myself, through some dark per- 
versity of the subconscious, I should somehow have opened the 
wrong box? And as | crunched through the enamel-like walls of 
mint-sugar I found myself wondering if what I was tasting were the 
normal flavour, or whether it might be my flavour, my special mix- 
ture. Not that it would have made any difference which oversight I 
had committed. The result for me would have been the same. But 
that action had been a second or so earlier, and it was more difficult 
to relive in my head. I did not wait to get at that machine again, 
but continued downtown, skipping the West Fourth Street station 
because of the central platforms and the undesirable placing of the 
machines. 

At Canal Street I had the pleasure of actually seeing the bait 
snapped up. I had no sooner put the penny in, retrieved the un- 
touched box, and placed one of mine at the back of the shelf, when 
a young girl (Italian, I think) pushed past me and worked the 
machine. There was an expression of amusement on her face as she 
rejoined her friends at the edge of the platform. ‘Gee, I’m gettin’ 
good,’ she said. ‘I got two.’ 

I delivered the final three boxes in Brooklyn, returned to Man- 
hattan, had a light meal at a Longchamps on Madison Avenue, and 
came home, feeling that the day had certainly not been wasted. I 
venture to say that | am embarked on the biggest comedy to be 
played in the subways of New York until the day Russia’s super- 
bombs lay them all bare to the sun. This is an infantile pastime I 
have devised, but at the same time it carries its own weight, and thus 
must have a meaning. However, I paid for my jaunt with a feeling 
of considerable fatigue, mostly of nervous origin, I suppose. Natural- 
ly, it was something of a strain. On an ordinary evening a cricket 
would not have been able to disturb me. Mrs Crawford was in- 
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dignant about the rubbers and the hat, and the fact that my clothes 
were of course quite damp. She is a good old soul. Today I have done 
nothing but sit in the garden reading the Sunday, Times. The sun was 
out and in, all day, but it was not too hot. 

This morning the Stewarts very kindly invited me on a picnic to 
Rye Beach. I could not entertain the thought of going, certainly. It’s 
bad enough to have them living next door, to have to hear their 
abominable radio at all hours of the day and night, and put up with 
the depredations wrought in the garden by that untrained brat of 
theirs, without going out of my way to accompany them on an out- 
ing. It was a kind thought, however, and | have decided to go down- 
town the first thing tomorrow morning and buy a toy of some sort 
for little Dorothy. Maybe a tricycle, or something that will keep her 
on the sidewalk. Anywhere, anywhere, out of my garden! 


; Monday 3rd 
’ I scarcely dared open the paper this morning, for fear of what I 
should find. Still, reading of the consequences is most assuredly a 
part of the procedure, and so I went ahead. There was nothing, any- 
where. This silence managed to make me feel uncomfortable; in a 
way it is as if I were being watched. 

The Stewarts were most pleased with the velocipede, or whatever 
the chromium-plated contraption is called. Little Dorothy seemed 
quite overwhelmed by its splendour. As yet I have not seen her use 
it. I daresay she is too small to pull it by herself, up and down the 
two flights of steps between the front door and the sidewalk. | 
imagine for a while her parents will have to take it up and down for 
her. 


Thursday 6th 

The newspapers continue to maintain a stubborn silence, being 
filled instead with asinine stories about the electoral campaign. As if 
it could possibly change the course of history which of the two 
scarecrows gets into the seat of power. It was already too late to do 
that a hundred and seventy-five years ago. Too late to avert the 
sheer, obscene horror that has been on its way ever since, and is 
nearly here now. Stalin, Hitler, Roosevelt, Marx, Jefferson, what 
were they but buds along the branch, like sores that have a way of 
bursting through the skin where it is thinnest? Who planted the 
tree of poison, who infected the blood? I am not qualified to say; 
the complexities of the question are endless. But I believe that one of 
the.culprits was our friend Rousseau. That unforgivable mechanism, 
the intellect, has several detestable aspects. Perhaps the worst is the 
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interpenetration of minds; the influence, unconscious, even, that 
one mind can have over millions of other minds, is unforeseeable, 
immeasurable. You never know what form it will take, when it will 
make itself manifest. 


Saturday 8th 

The police assuredly are playing some sort of game. There must 
have been at least fifteen deaths, and not a word about them has 
appeared. That of course is their business, but I am amused and a 
little mystified to see how they are conducting it. Mrs C. has a heavy 
summer cold. I tried hard to make her stay in bed, but she is the soul 
of conscientiousness, and insists on continuing with her regular 
work. 


Sunday 9th 

It is an odd thing, that part of the mind which invents dreams and 
retains them, sometimes making of a certain dream a coloured lens, 
as it were, which comes between one’s consciousness and one’s 
vision of what passes for reality. That is, the feeling of the dream 
can remain when every detail has been lost. 

For several days now a particular atmosphere, taste, sensation, or 
whatever it may be called, has been haunting me. It can only be a 
dream-vestige, yet in spite of the fact that I have forgotten the 
dream it is very strong. And since it is gone it is unlocatable in time. 
It may have been this week or many years ago that the dream itself 
took place. The feeling, if it can be put into words at all, is one con- 
nected with languor, forgetfulness, powerlessness, lostness, empti- 
ness, endlessness— one thing which would be all those things. Living 
my life and thinking my thoughts through that lens makes for a cer- 
tain melancholy. I have tried desperately to find a door into the 
dream; perhaps if I could recall it, get back there, I could destroy its 
power. That is often a way. But it is almost as if it were an entity in 
itself, aware of my efforts to find it, and determined to remain hid- 
den. As I feel I am approaching it I seem to sense a springing away, 


a definite recoil into some airless, unreachable region within. I don’t 
like it; it worries me. 


Monday toth 
When things become wholly unbelievable, all one can do is laugh. 


There is nothing to fall back upon but the bare fact of one’s 
existence; one must forsake logic for magic. Because it was raining 
this morning (a morning rather like the day of my excursion to the 
city) and I wanted to take a short stroll, | went to the clothes closet 
and took out my grey flannel suit. I was entirely dressed when | 
suddenly recalled that there was a large hole in the right trousers 
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pocket. A strange feeling of confusion came over me, even before | 
started to think. But then the mental process commenced. How had 
the pennies stayed in my pocket that day? It was quite simple. I had 
changed my suit; now I remembered clearly taking off the grey 
flannel and putting on the herringbone tweed. Perhaps if I had been 
able to live completely in the mind at that moment, I should have 
given it no further thought, and the inacceptable discovery would 
not have been made—at least, not then. But evidently I could not be 
satisfied with anything so simple. Another reflex sent my left hand 
to the pocket of the jacket, and that was the instant of my undoing. 
Later I took them all out and counted them sitting on the bed, but 
then I merely stood still, my hand inside the pocket feeling the 
jumble of small cardboard boxes, my mouth hanging open like an 
idiot’s. It was inescapable—they were there. A second later I said 
aloud: ‘Oh.’ And I rushed over to the bureau drawer and opened it, 
because I wanted to be sure that these were not the untouched boxes 
I had collected. But they too were there, scattered among the piles 
of clean handkerchiefs. Then the others—? There is nothing to think. 
I know I delivered them. 

At least, I believe I know. If 1 am to doubt my own eyes and ears— 
much more than that: my own sense of reality—then it is time I 
gave up entirely. But in connection with that idea a ghastly little 
thought occurs to me: am | doubting my eyes and ears? Obviously 
not; only my memory. Memory is a cleverer trickster by far. In that 
case, however, I am stark, raving mad, because I remember every 
detail of those hours spent in the subway. But here are the boxes 
piled in front of me on the desk, all twenty. I know them intimately. 
I glued down each little flap with the maximum of care, went over 
the end of each box afterward with a damp rag to get rid of any 
extra glue. There is no mistaking them. It is a shattering experience, 
and I feel ill—ill in every part of my being. A voice in me says: 
‘Accept the impossible. Leave off trying to make this fit in with your 
preconceived ideas of logic and probability. Life would be a sad 
affair if it reserved no surprises at all.’ ‘But not this sort!’ I reply. 
‘Nothing quite so basically destructive of my understanding)’ 

I am going to bed. Everything is all wrong. 


3.15 a.m. 

The dream has emerged from its wrappings of fog. Not all of it, 
but that does not matter. I recognized it immediately when only a 
piece of it appeared, as I was lying here in the dark, half asleep. | 
relaxed and let more of it come. A senseless dream, it would seem, 
and yet powerful enough to have coloured all these past few days 
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with its sadness. It is almost impossible to put down, since nothing 
happens in it; | am left only with vague impressions of being solitary 
in the park of some vast city. Solitary in the sense that although life 
is going on all around me, the cords that could connect me in any 
way with that life have been severed, so that I am as alone as a spirit 
returned from the dead. Traffic moves past at some distance from 
where I am reclining. I am on the ground, under trees. The time— 
timeless. I know there are streets full of people behind the trees, but 
I will never be able to touch them. If I should open my mouth to cry 
out, no sound would issue forth. Or if I should stretch my arms to- 
ward one of the figures that occasionally wander along the path near- 
by, that would have no effect either, because I am invisible. It is the 
terrible contradiction that is unbearable: being there and yet know- 
ing that I am not there. For in order to be, one must not only be 
to one’s self; it is absolutely imperative that one be for others. One 
must have a way of basing one’s being on the certainty that others 
know one is there. I am telling myself that somewhere in this city 
Mrs Crawford is thinking of me. If I could find her, she would be able 
to see me, and could give me a sign that would mean everything was 
all right. But she will never come by this place. I am hidden. | can- 
not move, I was born here, I have always been here under these trees 
on this wet grass. And yet, if I was born, perhaps I can die, and the 
city making its roar out beyond the park will stop being. That is my 
only hope. But it will take almost forever. That is about all. Just 
that static picture of sadness and lostness. 

The boxes are still there on my desk. They at least are no dream! 


Tuesday 11th 

That little Dorothy is a horror. This evening at twilight I was re- 
turning from a short walk out to the reservoir. It was almost dark, 
and for some reason the streetlights had not yet been put on. I turned 
into the front walk, climbed up the steps, and had almost reached 
the house, when I banged full-force into her damned tricycle. I am 
afraid my anger ran away with me, for I deliberately gave it such a 
push that it bumped all the way down both flights of steps and ran 
out into the middle of the street. A truck coming down the hill 
finished it off in a somewhat spectacular fashion, to judge from the 
noise. When | got inside I found the child in the kitchen talking with 
Mrs C., and was rather relieved to see her there. I did not mention 
the incident, but came directly upstairs. 

It is a lovely evening. After dinner I am going to take all forty 
boxes to the woods behind the school and throw them on to the 
rubbish heap. It’s too childish a game to go on playing at my age. 
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No one pretends that all has turned out well. 
Though once there seemed so many hills to climb 
We picked our single path and could not tell 
What promise capped its peak. When ways divide 
Each hides its hatred in a mist of time. 

No one pretends that no one dropped or died. 


Now nothing is the best that could be done. 

It seems that there’s no secret to reduce 
Those burdens that remain. To cheat the sun 
By day and move by night is all we can. 

Let no one scheme where no means are; no use 
To plant in sand the seeds of plot or plan. 


Yet it seems love can live however fed; 

Once on the valley fruit that suns had grown, 
Later on expectation; then misled 

Alone through rocks grew faster than before. 
He walks as fierce as famine, stiff as stone. 
No one pretends that any might do more. 
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cope of brilliant spectacle reflected and distorted in the mir- 
rors of myriad critics. The Corbusier exhibition, the Sao-Paolo 
exhibition, the Salon d’Automne, seven English and American plays 
now running in translation, the success of the Stratford Antony and 
Cleopatra, the Comédie Frangaise, two other companies as eminently 
dedicated: Jean Vilar’s at the Palais de Chaillot, Jean-Louis Barrault’s 
at the Marigny, the ballet company of the Marquis de Cuevas, two 
quite outstanding new films inspired by famous novels, Carné’s 
Thérése Raquin and Claude Autant-Lara’s Blé en herbe—impressions 
of these are endlessly being caught and thrown back by the profes- 
sional critics of the numerous literary reviews, by the amateurs in 
the little bookshops, in the art-galleries, on the boulevards and round 
the café tables. The immediate effect is of rich and exuberant diver- 
sity being appreciated by a keenly perceptive public. Paris, one feels 
at first, is still the cultural capital of the world, unique and vital. 
This impression, heightened by the background of the city’s loveli- 
ness and the voices forever analysing and appraising, is probably a 
false one. London, for example, is at present much better provided 
with music, ballet and opera, and now, in London, the contemporary 
arts have as fair a showing. In the theatre, Paris, which has been so 
often the recognized focal point for avant-garde activities, seems to 
be meditating more on the past than speculating on the present and 
future. Nearly all that is worth seeing in the contemporary Paris 
theatre comes from an age that is gone: the seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century classics, the Shakespeare translations, Chris- 
tophe Colomb, one of Claudel’s poorer plays now falsely enriched 
by superb production, Giraudoux’s last play, Pour Lucréce, beauti- 
fully produced and acted, but in itself of little worth. When one con- 
siders with these, the translations of such plays as Virtue in Danger, 
An Inspector Calls, and The Passing of the Third Floor Back, one 
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feels that the battlefield where so many modern artistic battles have 
been fought is now a museum filled with collectors’ pieces. 

Most of the major writers seem for the moment to be following 
this same tendency, looking back and collecting their reminiscences 
or their past work. Only Giono of the important novelists produced 
a novel during the past year, his Moulin de Pologne being another 
story of countryfolk in the South of France, told with that richness 
and force of language which distinguishes all his work. Malraux 
seems to have returned to his first love, archaeology; he wrote a 
commentary for the Musée Imaginaire de la Sculpture Mondiale a 
fascinating collection of plates, and spent all the summer research- 
ing in the Near and Middle East. Sartre adopted Kean, a largely 
fictitious representation of the famous actor’s life from an earlier 
play by Alexandre Dumas, and in the title role, presented Pierre 
Brasseur with a part as vast and exacting as that of Tamburlaine. 
Camus published a series of essays written over the past five years, 
for the most part, reflections on the contemporary social and philo- 
sophical scene; his next book, L’Eté, is also to be a collection of 
essays, similar in scope to his first published work, Noces. Mon- 
therlant, who likewise reissued collections of some past essays, is 
now devoting most of his energies to the theatre, and by far his 
worst play, Pasiphaé, is now, quite surprisingly, in the repertoire of 
the Comédie Francaise. Romains and Aragon have written merely 
political essays. Mauriac has contented himself with publishing a 
few more pages of his journal. Martin du Gard, who has spent all his 
life hidden from the literary public, is working on his journal, into 
which the recent notes on Gide gave such an appetizing insight. 
Colette’s work is now more or less restricted to the writing of pre- 
faces. 

It is perhaps not hard to find the reason for the desertion of the 
novel. Of all the major living French novelists, only Mauriac and 
Giono, probably, are pure novelists by vocation, artists able or will- 
ing to fuse their experiences and reflections with imagination and 
give them a new pattern and form. Coupled with each of the other so- 
called novelists has always been a social reformer, a moralist, a poli- 
tical observer, an impatient autobiographer, and in much of their 
work the novelist has had to stand aside while the political or philo- 
sophical message is driven home, while the heart pours out its bitter- 
ness. To create the true, the classical novel, calls for more leisure and 
more detachment than most modern writers seem to be able to 
afford, and in turning to the essay or the theatre, therefore, Sartre, 
Camus and Montherlant, for example, have chosen the medium in 
which they can most directly express themselves. 
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The tendency to rely on the past for material and inspiration has 
been particularly noticeable in the contents of the Nouvelle N ouvelle 
Revue Francaise, which has now completed its first year of life. In 
the best years of its career, under Riviére’s directorship after the 
First World War, the review helped to establish or consolidate the 
reputations of many of the most notable French writers of the inter- 
war period. It is these same writers who still dominate the new re- 
view: Camus, Giono, Jouhandeau, Paulhan, Schlumberger, Malraux, 
Montherlant, Suares, Larbaud in prose; St John Perse, Supervielle and 
Audiberti in poetry. For the most part, the best articles in the review 
have been hitherto unpublished articles of famous established 
figures: a discarded fragment of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 
some diary-jottings of Saint-Exupéry, letters of Victor Hugo, a 
recently discovered Mallarmé sonnet. Certainly, one can always be 
sure of outstanding literary criticism from Marcel Arland and 
Maurice Blanchot, both of whom made their name before the war, 
but one of the foremost literary journals should surely be more than 
a series of reviews, however penetrating, or a volume of archives, 
however fascinating. One listens in vain for new and unknown 
voices. 

Yet fascinating some of the archives have undoubtedly been, and 
none more so than the Récit Secret of Drieu La Rochelle, a voice 
from the past so long kept silent that it is still new and unknown. 
Attempts have recently been made to revaluate Drieu, in a series of 
articles by Marcel Arland, and in an excellent long study of the man 
and his work by Pierre Andreu (Drieu, Témoin et Visionnaire), a 
new critic of note who has followed this with an equally fine book 
on Georges Sorel (Notre maitre, M. Sorel). 

Some of Drieu’s writing certainly deserves to survive as much as 
anything written between the wars. It is characterized by a cruel 
lucidity of vision and expression, which enabled him to dissect and 
expose his own many weaknesses no less frankly than the vices and 
political errors of his times. All his life, he was tormented by the 
need to love and be loved, yet in his two marriages and many love 
affairs, he only succeeded in torturing and being tortured. But 
politics proved his real undoing. His vision and hope for France was a 
United Europe, and he sincerely believed this could only be achieved 
by the power of Germany. He remained in France during the Occupa- 
tion, directing the Nouvelle Revue Frang¢aise, more and more bitter 
as he realized the Germans could not achieve his dream. Friends tried 
to persuade him to stay in Switzerland where he went for a holiday, 
but he chose deliberately to return to Paris and die. After two at- 
tempted suicides, both frustrated by his friends, he at last succeeded 
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in killing himself at the time of the Liberation, preferring to die by 
his own hand than be executed, as he said, ‘by evil men who will 
never understand my noble motives’. 

Récit Secret is his admirably lucid account of his haunting 
preoccupation with suicide. His best short story, La Comédie de 
Charleroi, his outstanding novels, Réveuse Bourgeoisie and Drdéle de 
Voyage, his finest political essays all deserve to be studied again. 
Beside his studies of women, Montherlant’s notorious diatribes seem 
the bigoted utterances of a timorous adolescent. His exposure of 
social hypocrisy is no less cruel than Proust’s, and the problems and 
evils he incessantly examines have not been solved by the war. 

Drieu has been deliberately ignored for reasons that have nothing 
to do with literature. For extra-literary reasons, too, undoubtedly, 
Saint-Exupéry has already been accorded the honours of the great. 
His collected works appeared in December in one of those superbly 
produced Editions de la Pléiade reserved for the established classics. 
Volumes of homage and numerous biographies have now been writ- 
ten about him, the first in English appearing last autumn. A lycée 
has been named after him in Lyons. For the moment, his place seems 
with the immortals, his life already a legend. Yet one cannot but 
feel the French are honouring the artist for the exploits of the man. 

Without question, Saint-Exupéry must command affection and 
admiration for his heroism and nobility of character: all we can feel 
for Drieu is pity. While one lived and died as a story-book knight, 
the other lived and died in ignominy. Yet there is no such wide 
disparity between the qualities of their work, because apart from 
one flawless masterpiece, Le Petit Prince, Saint-Exupéry’s work is 
unequal, as Drieu’s is unequal, and for the same reasons. The wish 
to moralize, to reflect and draw conclusions, the inability fully to 
digest and re-create their experiences in new imaginative form, 
means their so-called novels are imperfect, a collection of brilliant 
fragments embedded in comparatively undistinguished prose. 

This same judgment of inequality must be passed on Le Temps des 
Morts by Pierre Gascar, the latest Prix Goncourt winner, who has 
been hailed by the critics as one of the best novelists of the younger 
generation. Like some of the stories in his earlier book, Les Bétes, it 
is based on his experiences as a prisoner of war in Eastern Poland, 
where he was in charge of the prisoners’ cemetery. Unlike most of 
the English prisoner of war books which have proved so popular in 
recent years, Gascar’s book is not an escape story or a tale of fan- 
tastic adventure. Gascar, or his hero, did not escape, and all that was 
left for him to do was to absorb himself in his work, to observe and 
meditate. The writing is pleasantly clear, the writer's material ad- 
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mirably controlled when the observer is simply narrating, telling of 
the trains laden with Jews for the extermination centres, of the vain 
love of a gentle German guard for a Jewess in the local colony, or of 
a fantastic interchange of letters between the grave-diggers and a 
fugitive Jew, who hides during the day, and sleeps each night in an 
empty grave. The atmosphere of boreboding, the sense that death is 
somehow contagious and can breed more and more death is skilfully 
evoked. But when the thinker begins to write, brooding over his 
peaceful cemetery in the woods tending the graves as lovingly and 
jealously as a gardener, images blur, and tangled verbiage throws 
the novel into shadow. The short stories of Les Bétes, where Gascar’s 
manner was more direct, were technically much superior. The later 
work appears to be a step in the wrong direction. 

A much more interesting, and certainly much more accomplished 
book is Gabriel Veraldi’s A la mémoire d’un ange, which the Prix 
Goncourt jury rejected. Veraldi was born in 1926, and this, his first 
novel, is a quite remarkable tour de force, brimming with ideas and 
displaying very high gifts of erudition, intelligence and craftsman- 
ship. It depicts the activities and moral and spiritual progress of a 
young Frenchman, during and after the last war. It is divided into 
three distinct parts: first, a journal, written with a sardonic humour 
recalling J. D. Salinger’s, describing various experiments in eroticism 
and drinking; then, like Rimbaud, he becomes through a ‘Jong, im- 
mense et raisonné déréglement de tous les sens’, a mystic, but unlike 
Rimbaud, describes his hallucinations with clinical lucidity; he then 
meets and falls in love with Héléne, an unattractive girl whose life 
has been continually shadowed by the desire to commit suicide. Just 
when it seems that they are going to achieve lasting happiness, ironic 
circumstances destroy all their hopes. Héléne kills herself, and the 
hero, who after all the tragic and senseless experiences of his young 
life, comes to the conclusion that we must learn to live with suffer- 
ing, and to love God and our neighbours, is himself killed in an ac- 
cident. The ending is not wholly convincing, but the author’s em- 
phasis seems to fall not on the irony of events, the Existentialist view 
of absurdity, but on the fact that in spite of all cruelty and evil, Man 
can make sense out of life if he persists in searching. 

The search to find a solution to the modern human predicament 
has been pursued in the work of all the best contemporary French 
writers. Catholics and Existentialists alike have aimed at exposing 
false complacency, facile religion, Phariseeism in all its forms, to 
reveal Man’s lonely position in a world which has lost its beliefs and 
values. The men of action and the contemplatives are all prey to the 
same spiritual anxiety. Drieu, the tormented lover, claimed his true 
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vocation was a historian of the world’s religions, and killed himself 
with an open copy of the Upanishads beside him; Saint-Exupéry, the 
airways pioneer, wrote in the midst of the war, ‘il n’y a qu’un prob- 
léme, un seul de par le monde. Rendre aux hommes une signification 
spirituelle, des inquiétudes spirituelles. . . 

Having defined the problem, the most important writers have pro- 
ceeded, in their different ways, to look for a solution. The best play 
now running in Paris, En attendant Godot, by Samuel Beckett, a 
Dubliner settled in France, implies there is no solution; the world is 
merely absurd, and his two chief characters, who sit waiting for 
Godot when the play opens, are still waiting for him at the end, 
though they know he will never come, that he does not even exist. 
Sartre proposes a new humanism, without the illusory consolations 
of religion, ‘full of confidence in the grandeur of humanity, hard but 
without useless violence. . . .’ Bernanos, Mauriac, Gabriel Marcel 
offer the traditional Catholic answer. Some, like Giono and a promis- 
ing new writer, Pierre Moinot, find consolation close to Nature, be- 
side the animals and the ordinary countryfolk who seem to endure 
everlastingly while artists and philosophers torment themselves to 
death with words. Malraux, surveying the whole past history of 
Man in his archaeological explorations, is not escaping from the 
problem of ‘la condition humaine’, but viewing it in its eternal 
essentials. And linking the works of other writers with the same 
black thread is the theme of Death, the solver of all problems: in 
Récit Secret, Le Petit Prince, A la mémoire d’un ange, as in Anouilh’s 
Eurydice and his latest play L’Alouette, death is welcomed as the 
sure escape from the world too harsh to bear, or old age too un- 
pleasant to contemplate. In a world where human life seems the 
plaything of so many monstrous forces too vast to control, the in- 
dividual reserves for himself the right of dying how and when he 
chooses as an affirmation of his independence. 

While the Paris festival attracts the crowds to the artificial bright 
lights, a few writers and artists grope their way through the dark- 
ness of reality. ‘Le monde sera sauvé par quelques-uns’, were almost 
Gide’s last words. Camus declared in his most recent book of essays 
that we are emerging at last from a period of nihilism. There are 
traces, traces only, of hope in Anouilh’s latest play. But perhaps it is 
most significant that in the work of Veraldi, the most intelligent and 
articulate of the rising generation, with memories of the atrocities of 
the last war, fully aware of the menace of the next, there should 
come at the end of a ‘saison en enfer’, positive belief in hope. 
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In that delicious fantasy 
Of the world turned back to front 
And of the very proper young lady 
Whose feelings took the brunt 


Do you remember how she listened 
To the language of flowers? 

She was, I suppose, one of the last to take a lesson 
From the natuial powers. 


That they showed little respect 
For her pride, need hardly surprise us. 
For flowers, surely, are perfectly correct 
To pity and despise us 


When even our country cousins 
Muff a botany test 

Or climb trees in the mid-winter season 
For a ragged robin’s nest. 


Of all our fallacies 
This seems the most truly pathetic — 

That a slide-rule could ever reduce our fantasies 
To formal arithmetic 


When even the apple pip 
That brought all this knowledge 


Confounds us yearly with the miraculous workmanship 
Of fruit and foliage. 
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Therefore, after the emigration 
To interplanetary spaces, 

God grant I may stay to complete my education 
In planetary places, 


Knowing my children fare 
Famously among the powers 

Of darkness, crazy gravity and thin air— 
And no flowers. 
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George Orwell: 
Politics and Good Prose 


ea on oak 


j hat I have most wanted to do throughout the past ten 
\ X ipo is to make political writing into an art . . . looking 
back through my work, I see that it is invariably when I 
lacked political purpose that I wrote lifeless books.’ So in 1947. After 
the war, when he had left his propaganda job, Orwell seems to have 
become obsessed with the problems which affect prose writing in a 
political age. He repeats and elaborates his views in a series of 
essays between 1944 and 1948: The Prevention of Literature; 
Politics and Literature; Politics and the English Language; Why I 
Write; and Writers and Leviathan. They all led up to the agonized 
treatment of the subject in 1984. Prose for Orwell was a weapon in 
political warfare. It was the instrument by which he retained and 
expressed his individuality and he cared for it exceedingly. 
In the essay,Why I Write, he traces the development of his prose 
from his first novel, Burmese Days, to Animal Farm. At first: ‘I 
wanted to write enormous naturalistic novels with unhappy end- 
ings, full of detailed descriptions and arresting similes, and also full 
of purple passages in which words were used partly for the sake of 
their sound.’ That ambition did not alter very much until his ex- 
periences in the Spanish War. Thereafter: ‘Every line of serious work 
I have written since 1936 has been written, directly or indirectly, 
against totalitarianism and for democratic socialism, as I understand 
ae 
Homage to Catalonia and Animal Farm are probably his greatest 
books. They both came out of the Spanish War and each has a depth 
and power beyond anything he wrote before. That is partly because 
of his sudden increase in stature, but it is partly a formal matter. 
His prose has matured. His own comments on these books are there- 
fore of great interest. Of Homage, he writes: ‘It is written with a 
certain detachment and regard for form’; and of Animal Farm he 
says that it ‘was the first book in which I tried, with full conscious- 
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ness of what I was doing, to fuse political purpose and artistic pur- 
pose into one whole’. 

The Spanish War was the moment of awakening for many honest 
men in Europe. For instance, R. G. Collingwood testifies in his Auto- 
biography that it ‘broke up my pose of a detached professional 
thinker. . . . 1 know that Fascism means the end of clear thinking and 
the triumph of irrationalism. I know that all my life I have been en- 
gaged unawares in a political struggle, fighting against these things 
in the dark. Henceforth I shall fight in the daylight.’ 

While daylight showed Collingwood that the government of the 
day and the press were distorting truth to help the totalitarians, it 
showed Orwell the totalitarian moves of the Russians in Spain 
against the democratic Spanish government. It gave him the idea of 
Animal Farm; and, finally, it impelled him in 1984 to expose the 
totalitarian temptations offered to a socialist government. Every 
liberal writer today is aware of the inherent danger of totalitarian- 
ism in human government. This danger appears most obviously in 
the modern arrangements for spreading information to the people. 
Everyone is reached by one or more of the mass media for distribut- 
ing information: the press, the radio, television and film. These 
media are affecting people all the time. This is an age of propaganda, 
whether we like it or not; it is an age of politics, whether we like it 
or not. But all the people cannot be told all the truth; selection must 
be made, and the danger appears at once. 

‘Our age is dominated by politics, as the fourth century was 
dominated by theology, and it is by his political writings that Orwell 
will be remembered’, says Bertrand Russell in a note on Orwell. And 
E. M. Forster, celebrating him also, stressed Orwell’s contribution in 
the struggle to retain freedom: ‘Many critics besides Orwell are 
fighting for the purity of prose and deriding officialese, but they 
usually do so in a joking, off-hand way, and from the aesthetic stand- 
point. He is unique in being immensely serious, and in connecting 
good prose with liberty. Like most of us, he does not define liberty 
but being a liberal he thinks that there is more of it here than in 
Stalin’s Russia or Franco’s Spain, and that we need:still more of it, 
rather than less, if our national tradition is to continue. If we write 
and speak clearly, we are likelier to think clearly and to remain 
comparatively free.’ 

There could hardly be a better summary of what Orwell has to say 
on prose and politics and the subject is so important that it is worth 
consideration. His method is to expose the forces at work against 
clear writing and thinking. Totalitarianism, he says, tries to make 
people less conscious; intellectuals are afraid and want less freedom; 
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politicians, bureaucrats and journalists speak and write badly and 
obscure the truth, either by stupidity or by interest. He reacts to this 
situation with a passionate enthusiasm for a more liberal world. A 
beginning must be made somewhere to recover the situation: ‘One 
ought to recognize that the present political chaos is connected with 
the decay of language, and that one can probably bring about some 
improvement by starting at the verbal end.’ 

What precisely he means by that, he tells us at the beginning of 
Writers and Leviathan: ‘What kind of state rules over us must depend 
partly on the prevailing intellectual atmosphere; meaning, in this 
context, partly on the attitude of writers and artists themselves, 
and on their willingness or otherwise to keep the spirit of liberalism 
alive. If we find ourselves in ten years’ time cringing before some- 
body like Zhdanoy, it will probably be because that is what we have 
deserved.’ Like Shelley, he knew who are the unacknowledged legis- 
lators of the world; and the prevailing intellectual atmosphere they 
create will depend partly upon their use of language: ‘If you simplify 
your English, you are freed from the worst follies of orthodoxy. You 
cannot speak any of the necessary dialects, and when you make a 
stupid remark its stupidity will be obvious, even to yourself.’ Lan- 
guage becomes the touchstone of sane political thought. 

By contrast, the totalitarians use language to obscure thought. In 
the essay called Politics vy Literature, which is about Gulliver’s 
Travels, he notes Swift’s ‘perception that one of the aims of totali- 
tarianism is not merely to make sure that people will think the right 
thoughts, but actually to make them less conscious’. This becomes a 
favourite theme, right up to the postscript to 1984, which is called 
The Principles of Newspeak, Newspeak being the language ‘devised 
to meet the ideological needs of Ingsoc, or English Socialism’. This 
little satire of fourteen pages has that ‘terrible intensity of vision’ 
which Orwell ascribes to Swift. ‘Newspeak was designed not to ex- 
tend but to diminish the range of thought, and this purpose was in- 
directly assisted by cutting the choice of words down to a mini- 
mum.’ The whole thing is worked out with maniacal ingenuity: 
‘Countless other words such as honour, justice, morality inter- 
nationalism, democracy, science and religion had simply ceased to 
exist. A few blanket words covered them, and, in covering them 
abolished them. All words grouping themselves round the concepts 
of liberty and equality, for instance, were contained in the aihiots 
word “crimethink”.’ At the end, he says: ‘From the foregoin ee 
count it will be seen that in Newspeak the expression of her He 
opinions, above a very low level, was well-nigh impossible.’ 

Orwell is there writing at the point of intensity where sanity and 
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insanity meet and he makes the danger real and all too near. With an 
accuracy that makes the reader wince he provides a word for the 
stream of news and entertainment that press, radio and television 
offer the people: Prolefeed, ‘the rubbishy entertainment and spurious 
news which the Party handed out to the masses’. The appeal of 
prolefeed must be to the emotions, and the mass emotion most 
easily aroused is hate. How many puny leaders of mankind in our 
time have swept into power on a wave of hate which they have 
themselves assiduously aroused? 

Orwell gives a picture of it in the novel he wrote after his Spanish 
adventure, Coming up for Air. He describes a suburban lecturer: 
‘ _.. his voice came across to me as a kind of burr-burr-burr, witb 
now and then a phrase that stuck and caught my attention....A 
rather mean little man, with a white face and a bald head, standing 
on a platform, shooting out slogans. What’s he doing? Quite de- 
liberately, and quite openly, he’s stirring up hatred.’ 

But it is not the popular lecturer or the political demagogue who 
matters: ‘In England the immediate enemies of truthfulness, and 
hence of freedom of thought, are the Press lords, the film magnates 
and the bureaucrats, but... on a long view the weakening of the de- 
sire for liberty among the intellectuals themselves is the most serious 
symptom of all.’ It is from the intellectual, and not from the others, 
that a serious moral judgment can be expected, and the judgment 
which controls what is said to the people, said and repeated, under- 
lined and shouted every hour of waking life, is a moral judgment. 
The weakness is there, among the people capable of original and 
shaping thought; among the people who can learn to write clearly. 

Orwell carried on a running fight with the intellectuals. In Wigan 
Pier: ‘The modern English literary world, at any rate the highbrow 
section of it, is a sort of poisonous jungle where only weeds can 
flourish.’ A ludicrous exaggeration, but it defines what Orwell meant 
by ‘intellectual’; not the philosopher, nor the scientist, nor the 
academic, but the highbrow writer. In one attack he admits the 
scientist, only to say that he is more prone than the others to fall for 
communism and that he ought to know better. When he came back 
from Spain and tried to explain what was really happening there, he 
found that the intellectuals had allowed themselves to be corrupted 
by ‘the Russian myth’. That meant loss of integrity, which for the 
writer is destruction: ‘At some time in the future, if the human mind 
becomes something totally different from what it is now, we may 
learn to separate literary creation from intellectual honesty. At 
present we know only that the imagination, like certain wild 
animals, will not breed in captivity. Any writer or journalist who 
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denies that fact—and nearly all the current praise of the Soviet 
Union contains or implies such a denial —is, in effect, demanding his 
own destruction.’ 

His life was dedicated to the defence of liberty and this he felt 
was the whole duty of a writer in a political age. It was the writer’s 
especial duty because he could understand its importance. Orwell 
watched writers helping in the destruction of liberty by spreading 
communist opinions: ‘The conscious enemies of liberty are those to 
whom liberty ought to mean most. The big public do not care about 
the matter one way or the other. They are not in favour of prosecut- 
ing the heretic, and they will not exert themselves to defend him. 
They are at once too sane and too stupid to acquire the totalitarian 
outlook. The direct, conscious attack on intellectual decency comes 
from the intellectuals themselves.’ 

Orwell was never completely pessimistic: ‘Our own society is still, 
broadly speaking, liberal.’ Indeed, his whole thesis depends upon a 
marvellous optimism. To insist upon the dissemination of the truth 
in all circumstances is to believe in the people. It is to believe that 
truth will prevail, and truth for Orwell means decency, justice and 
liberty. 

Totalitarians deny decency, justice and liberty for the same 
reason that they conceal or distort the truth; they do not believe in 
the people. They set about deceiving all the people all the time and 
they believe they can do it with the technical assistance of the men 
who make newspapers, radio and television so pervasive in the lives 
of the common people. Totalitarians despise or fear the people. 

Belief in the people is a kingly virtue, shown by Saxon Ethelbert 
and Tudor Elizabeth. Again and again, Orwell expresses his belief in 
the people. It is the essence of his liberalism. In his essay called The 
English People, he speaks of ‘the prevailing gentleness of manners’ 
and again ‘the gentle-mannered, undemonstrative, law-abiding Eng- 
land of today’. In The Lion and the Unicorn: ‘they have retained a 
deep tinge of christian feeling’ more exactly defined in The English 
People: ‘Asked what he meant by “Christianity”, the average man 
would define it wholly in ethical terms (“unselfishness” or “loving 
your neighbour” would be the kind of definition he would give).’ 
And again the word ‘gentle’ as the essential word: ‘The gentleness of 
the English civilization is perhaps its most marked characteristic.’ 
It is an insular quality, developed by a people detached from the 
great folk movements of the continent. It is the basis of their in- 
stinctive political attitude, which is ‘non-acceptance of the modern 
cult of power-worship’. 


These quotations give a partial view of Orwell’s views on the com- 
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mon people. He was never sentimental and he never burked saying 
what was harsh. But I have quoted to show that, amongst all the 
other things, he believed in these virtues and believed that they were 
there abidingly in the common people. It was because of his cer- 
tainty that he was able to write the peroration to The Lion and the 
Unicorn, written in the darkness of 1941: ‘There is no question of 
stopping short, striking a compromise, salvaging “democracy”, 
standing still. Nothing ever stands still. We must add to our heritage, 
or lose it, we must grow greater or grow less, we must go forward or 
go backward. believe in England, and I believe we shall go forward.’ 

Nor was his belief confined to England. Orwell was a European 
and he wrote after his Spanish experiences, after describing the 
worst that he saw: ‘Curiously enough the whole experience has left 
me with not less but more belief in the decency of human beings.’ 
Five years later, in an essay called Looking back on the Spanish War, 
he could write:‘The struggle of the working class is like the growth 
of a plant. The plant is blind and stupid, but it knows enough to keep 
pushing upwards towards the light, and it will do this in the face of 
endless discouragements.’ And of the Spanish people he had met: 
‘They knew that they were in the right, because they were fighting 
for something which the world owed them and was able to give 
them.’ 

That is the essence of modern liberalism; the centre and heart of 
the defence against the totalitarians. It is the centre of Orwell’s 
political thinking. He says it in another way in Politics v Literature: 
‘No honest person claims that happiness is now a normal condition 
among adult human beings; but perhaps it could be made normal, 
and it is upon this question that all serious political controversy 
really turns.’ This liberal conception of the rights of the people is 
inherent now in the programmes of all English political parties, a 
liberal yeast in all their heaviness; and all of them find it impossible 
of achievement when they get into power. It is when they realize 
this that totalitarianism becomes a danger, an invitation to a 
specious shortcut to what they desire. 

The difficulty is one of belief. Accepting the inherent greatness of 
humanity is not easy. ‘Part of our minds—in any normal person it is 
the dominant part—believes that man is a noble animal and life is 
worth living’ and then he faces the other side of things: ‘but there is 
also a sort of inner self which at least intermittently stands aghast 
at the horrors of existence’. Orwell’s own belief is not in doubt. At 
the end of his reflections on the Spanish War, he has some verses 
which end with a declaration of faith in the human spirit which 
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No bomb that ever burst 
Shatters the crystal spirit. 

The difficulties of political parties in making the truth prevail in 
practice induces Orwell to say again and again that writers cannot 
be orthodox party men. The essay Writers and Leviathan is a full 
discussion of his difficulty. ‘To accept an orthodoxy is always to 
inherit unresolved contradictions. Take, for instance, the fact that 
all sensitive people are revolted by industrialism and its products, 
and yet are aware that the conquest of poverty and the emancipation 
of the working class demand not less industrialization but more and 
more. Or take the fact that certain jobs are absolutely necessary and 
yet are never done except under some kind of coercion. Or take the 
fact that it is impossible to have a positive foreign policy without 
having powerful armed forces. One could multiply examples.’ And 
he follows that with one of his frequent declarations: ‘acceptance of 
any party political discipline seems to be incompatible with 
literary integrity’. 

In The Prevention of Literature he puts it: ‘To write in plain, 
vigorous language, one has to think fearlessly, and if one thinks 
fearlessly one cannot be politically orthodox.’ He surveys our 
history and says: ‘In the past, at any rate through the Protestant 

centuries, the idea of rebellion and the idea of intellectual integrity 
were mixed up. A heretic— political, moral, religious, or aesthetic 
—was one who refused to outrage his own conscience.’ He con- 
cludes that: ‘If the liberal culture that we have lived in since the 
Renaissance actually comes to an end, the literary art will perish 
with it....In a totalitarian age .. . the prose writer would have no 
choice between silence and death. Prose literature as we know it is 
the product of rationalism, of the Protestant centuries, of the auto- 
nomous individual.’ 

Has prose ever been more bravely defended? Is there any defence 
of prose which echoes so strongly and so persistently the great 
defences of poetry from Sidney to Shelley? 

On the other hand, has anyone exposed so plainly the prevalent 
diseases which afflict prose? ‘Political language . . . is designed to 
make lies sound truthful and murder respectable, and to give an ap- 
pearance of solidity to pure wind.’ (Compare and contrast Mr T. S. 
Eliot’s testudesque: ‘The pursuit of politics is incompatible with a 
strict attention to exact meanings on all occasions.’) ‘The great 
enemy of clear language is insincerity. . . . All issues are political 
issues, and politics itself is a mass of lies, evasions, folly, hatred and 
schizophrenia.’ ‘. . . Prose consists . . . more and more of phrases 
tacked together like the sections of a prefabricated henhouse.’ And 
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on that same sin: ‘Modern writing at its worst does not consist in 
picking out words for the sake of their meaning and inventing 
images in order to make the meaning clearer. It consists in gumming 
together long strips of words which have already been set in order 
by someone else, and making the results presentable by sheer hum- 
bug.’ Of the inflated style—has it ever been so well imaged?—‘A 
mass of Latin words falls upon the facts like soft snow, blurring the 
outlines and covering up all the details’. 

These are common faults today and to avoid them Orwell pro- 
vides simple rules. These rules he says apply not to literary language 
but merely to language ‘as an instrument for exposing and not for 
concealing or preventing thought’. His general recommendation is to 
use ‘the fewest and shortest words that will cover one’s meaning’. As 
the writer of expository prose is trying to make things clear to some- 
body else, he ‘cuts out all stale or mixed images, all prefabricated 
phrases, needless repetitions and humbug and vagueness generally’. 
For this, in case instinct fails, one needs rules, and his rules are: 

‘rt Never use a metaphor, simile or other figure of speech which 
you are used to seeing in print. 

2 Never use a long word where a short one will do. 

3, If it is possible to cut a word out, always cut it out. 

4 Never use the passive where you can use the active. 

5 Never use a foreign phrase, a scientific word or a jargon word 
if you can think of an everyday English equivalent. 

6 Break any of these rules sooner than say anything downright 
barbarous.’ 

The last rule suggests that in the end prose writers are born and 
not made. It implies that one could keep all the rules and still write 
bad prose. He claims, however, that no one who observes them can 
fall into the most common faults of current English. 

He is fanatical about prose: ‘So long as I remain alive and well, I 
shall continue to feel strongly about prose style’, and his ideal style, 
for the political purposes which claimed all his attention, is ex- 
plained in the simile: ‘Good prose is like a window pane’. In that 
phrase we see not merely the quality of his prose, but the intellect 
and character which went to its making. 


{Acknowledgements and thanks are due to Mrs Orwell and Messrs Secker & 


Warburg for permission to use the passages quoted from George Orwell's 
books.] 
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Sir, 

In the first number of The London Magazine, Mr Maurice Cranston, 
reviewing Albert Camus’s L’Homme Révolté (or rather the English 
adaptation of it) refers to an article of mine on the same subject in 
The Cambridge Journal and in doing so utterly distorts what I wrote. 

Reading him one would get the impression that I think Camus’s 
book to be as good or nearly as good as Hobbes’s Leviathan, Rous- 
seau’s Contrat Social or Hegel’s Philosophie des Rechts. Of course I 
hold no such absurd view, and it is only the practice of quoting 
phrases out of their context that could give any plausibility to such 
a misinterpretation. 

The thesis that I put forward in my article was that Camus’s book 
was that rare thing nowadays, a work of political philosophy (as 
opposed to political science or to political pamphleteering). And I 
tried to clarify, to explicate this notion of political philosophy in 
what seemed the best way open to me, that is, by a partial enumera- 
tion of its more eminent instances: hence the list of books, with 
which Mr Cranston makes so much play. Of course the context made 
quite clear my purpose in compiling it. And even then, rather as if I 
had had some hypothetical Mr Cranston in mind, I added: ‘By this I 
do not mean of course that Camus’s book is of the same stature, the 
same significance as the Leviathan or the Contrat Social or the 
Philosophie des Rechts. My claim is merely that this book can be 
said to figure somewhere on the same scale as these undoubted 
paradigms of political philosophy.’ 

Once my thesis is understood, the incompatibility that Mr Cran- 
ston professes to detect between it and my opinion that the best 
sections of Camus’s book are the critical parts instantly vanishes. 

Richard Wollheim 
Department of Philosophy 
University College, London 
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Mr Cranston writes:—Dr Richard Wollheim in ‘The Cambridge Journal’ last 
October did not merely say that ‘L’Homme Révolté’ was a work of political 
philosophy. He said it ‘can make a good claim to stand in the great tradition’ 
of Hobbes, Rousseau, Locke and Hegel. First Dr Wollheim said ‘it is based 
upon, is an expression of a more comprehensive philosophy’ (i.e., Existen- 
tialism). Secondly he said ‘it resembles the great classics of “political philo- 
sophy” in bearing a quite specific relationship to the condition of its time’. 
This relationship Dr Wollheim describes as being ‘like that of a great novel 
or epic’. These words together with his statement that ‘L’Homme Révolté’ 
‘figures somewhere on the same scale as’ (even though not of the same stature 
or significance as) the ‘Leviathan’, the ‘Contrat Social’ and the ‘Philosophie 
des Rechts’ led me to conclude that Dr Wollheim thought ‘L’Homme Révolté’, 
to say the least, a creative book Hence my perplexity at his later statement 
that the importance of this book ‘resides not in those sections where Camus 
expounds his own thoughts but in those where he criticizes the thoughts of 
others’; for I did not and do not understand how a book important only for 
its critical sections can stand in the great tradition of creative political 
philosophy. 


Sir, 

As a middle-aged business man, I suppose I can claim to be a member 
of ‘the public’ somewhat disparagingly referred to by Mr Donald 
Davie in his letter in your March issue. 

Although I disclaim any intention of writing on its behalf, I should 
like to assure Mr Davie that at least one member of that public does 
not require his poets to display any of the characteristics he de- 
nounces. 

Mr Davie refers to ‘the fulsome ballyhoo’ which the death of 
Dylan Thomas evoked on both sides of the Atlantic. I know nothing 
of what happened in the USA, but does Mr Davie regard the dignified 
and beautiful Homage to Dylan Thomas produced by the Group 
Theatre on January 24 as ballyhoo, and would he, I wonder, con- 
sider the moving tribute written by Dr Edith Sitwell to be fulsome? 
Perhaps he has not heard of these events, or has become acquainted 
with some other expressions of regard for a great poet, less re- 
strained in manner, of which |] am not aware? I was not aware of Mr 
Davie; perhaps that is my loss; perhaps not, but even were he to 
claim to speak for all Ireland I should still consider it most unfor- 
tunate that at least a page of your valuable space was given up to his 
peevish letter. 

I do not expect to occupy any of your space myself, but write for 
the satisfaction of registering a mild protest, while at the same time 
| take the opportunity of thanking you for the pleasure your maga- 
zine has afforded me. 

Kingston Hill R. G. Bentall 
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UNDER MILK Woop by Dylan Thomas. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
THE DocTor AND THE Devits by Dylan Thomas. (Dent. ros. 6d.) 


Dylan Thomas was primarily a lyricist who, to my mind, reached 
his greatest heights in Deaths and Entrances; for sheer lyrical beauty 
1 doubt if any English poem of our time can compare with Fern Hill 
or A Winter’s Tale. He had strict views not about poetry in general 
but about that poetry which he had been born to write and, while 
he admired such simple and comparatively pedestrian poets as 
Edward Thomas and Andrew Young, he always insisted that his own 
poetry must be ‘poetic’. Not for him the flat but accurate descrip- 
tion, the urban or industrial background, the social or moral com- 
ment, the witty understatement, the ‘contemporary situation’, the 
didactic or satirical exposition of any ‘world view’ or philosophy. 
‘Lions and fires of his flying breath’ —those were his sole concern in 
his poems. And his diction was as strictly controlled as his content; 
just as he would not and could not mention such a thing as a gaso- 
meter, so he eschewed the topical word and the slang word. Once, 
when we were reading each other our latest poems, he remarked to 
me that for him it would be impossible to use the word ‘pub’ in a 
poem. Which perhaps is amusing in view of the fact that our popu- 
lar press has described him as the Poet of the Pubs. 

While I deplore the malice that seems to have activated certain 
journalists in making such an emphasis, it would be a bad mistake to 
swing to the other extreme and present Dylan Thomas as a type of 
‘beautiful but ineffectual angel’ or even, as some of his compatriots 
seem to be doing, as primarily a good Christian whose memory 
would be defiled by any reference to human weaknesses. 

Thomas in some respects possibly had not fully grown up but he 
had a mature common sense; he also, together with his lions and 
fires, had a fine amount of good rich earth in him. This earthy side 
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showed itself in his conversation and, if much of that conversation 
did take place in pubs, it should be remembered that a pub is both a 
more traditional and a more sympathetic institution than the bar of 
the Ritz—or than a literary party. Thomas possessed what Yeats at- 
tributed to Synge, an appreciation of ‘all that has edge, all that is salt 

-in the mouth’; but he was a vastly better mixer than Synge. It is this 
side of him which found expression in such prose works as Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Dog and, more recently, in his radio play 
Under Milk Wood. Compared with his best poems these may be 
minor works but they are excellent work of their kind and quite un- 
like anything else I know of by a contemporary. Where else can you 
find such a natural lack of both bitterness and self-pity, such a 
sek blend of slapstick and reverence, of fantasy and flesh-and- 
blood? 

Under Milk Wood, recently broadcast for the first time in an 
exquisite production by Mr Douglas Cleverdon, is a very different 
affair from the lyrics and, being of a lighter and more popular genre, 
will appeal, I imagine, to a wider audience. Yet it is obviously by the 
same hand and contains in diffusion much that the lyrics had con- 
centrated. For example a late poem, Lament, the autobiographical 
portrait of the same sort of randy, rowdy old man so much fancied 
by the later Yeats, contains the lines: 

‘I skipped in a blush as the big girls rolled 

Ninepin down on the donkeys’ common’ 
and also: 

‘And the sizzling beds of the, town cried, Quick!’ 
This old man obviously lives in the Milk Wood world, a world more 
conscious of love than of anything else except death. Whether 
Thomas would ever have made a dramatist (in the ordinary sense) 
is doubtful, partly because he showed no sign of being able to handle 
a dramatic plot (Under Milk Wood has less in common with a play 
proper than with a work like Spoon River Anthology) and partly 
just because the main motive for his characters must always have 
been the lust to possess and be possessed (which with him, as with 
D. H. Lawrence, is also a spiritual motive). He did however have two 
great dramatic assets, his dialectical view of life and his interest in 
the spoken word. This is why Under Milk Wood needs to be per- 
formed as well as read. 

Too many critics (and there will be many more!) have approached 
Thomas’s works either as if they were Holy Writ and could only be 
ascribed to ‘inspiration’ or as if they were the hard-born offspring of 
innumerable esoteric ‘influences’. The answer to the ‘Holy Writ’ 
critics is that Thomas did not write ‘as the bird sings’; he was a most 
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painstaking craftsman. The answer to the others is that he was 
quite unread in Welsh or other foreign literatures but that he spent 
his childhood in a setting which was both childlike and traditional 
and had, among other things, a father who spontaneously uttered 
such phrases as ‘happy as the grass is green’. As for his reading, he 
was saturated in the Bible and in folk tales, revelled in Mayhew’s 
London and used to relax with space fiction. In his early poems the 
constellations of imagery are for my taste often too centrifugal but 
throughout his work there are many single images which at first 
sight may look very daring but which in fact are the same in kind as 
the clichés we all use daily — ‘It’s raining cats and dogs’, ‘Aunt Alice 
has green fingers’. 

Though he read a great deal of English poetry I find him nearer to 
the folk world than to the bookish world. Think of such carols as 
‘I saw three ships...’ or ‘The holly and the ivy’, such folk songs as 
Nottamun Town or, in the nursery rhyme sphere, the hyperboles of 
the Derby Ram or the strange glamour even of some of the riddles. 

‘White bird featherless 

Flew from Paradise...’ 
says the nursery rhymer, meaning snow; an image which goes back 
to the ninth century. 

Thomas’s most recent publication in book form was The Doctor 
and the Devils, a film scenario based on the Burke and Hare murders. 
This is dramatic (though it should be noted that the story line was 
supplied by Mr Donald Taylor) and would make a most effective 
film if film-makers were not so afraid of upsetting the public. And I 
am not, by the way, at all sure that Mr Taylor is right when, assum- 
ing that this film, if ever made, will be vastly different from 
Thomas’s screenplay, he also assumes that it will be thereby much 
improved thanks to ‘the varied contributions made by many hands 
and the constant polishing and alteration that is the integral (italics 
mine) part of the work’. I should have thought, the closer they stuck 
to Thomas, the better; constant polishing too often means emascula- 
tion. Be that as it may, this screenplay makes very good reading; 
Thomas had a fancy for the macabre, which here he was able to 
indulge. And there are many lines which illustrate, if not his lyrical, 
at least his conversational genius: ‘When one burns one’s boats, 
what a very nice fire it makes.’ 

In Under Milk Wood, on the other hand, which is a far richer 
work, the conversational and lyrical geniuses have got together. 
Much of it is wildly funny, some of it is deeply moving. 

Luxuriant scene-painting alternates with a crisp and dovetailed 
dialogue. There are old gags— the postman’s wife steaming open the 
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letters—and ballady songs: 

‘But the one I loved best awake or asleep 

Was little Willy Wee and he’s six feet deep’ 
but they all have the Thomas touch. ‘I will lie by your side like the 
Sunday roast’ says the lovesick draper. 

‘Knock twice, Jack, 

At the door of my grave’ 
says the dead sailors’ tart. It is all about love (in Thomas one can’t 
call it sex) and then, once you turn the medal, it is also all about 
death. Mr Walter Allen was right in calling this a ‘daedal dance’. 
Llarregub is a Welsh village—but a Welsh village transmuted by a 
maker of myths. And painted by the same hand that painted the 
dead Ann Jones, whose room had contained ‘a stuffed fox and a stale 
fern’. But ‘a monstrous image blindly Magnified out of praise’ and a 
number of monstrous, and yet. very human, images had built up that 
poem until 

‘The stuffed lung of the fox twitch and cry Love 

And the strutting fern lay seeds on the black sill’. 


LOUIS MACNEICE 


THE STRONGHOLD by Xan Fielding. (Secker and Warburg. 21s.) 
THE GOLDEN HONEYCOMB by Vincent Cronin. (Hart-Davis. 16s.) 


If a travel book is to have much interest, it must be something more 
than a travel book. The author must be, I should suggest, in some 
deep way involved with the country which he is to describe. Other- 
wise he will, at the best, give us nothing better than agreeable gossip. 
It would appear from the attitude of many publishers that agreeable 
gossip is apt to sell; and certainly no one can blame any author for 
being willing to travel at his publisher’s expense. The experience 
may be delightful in itself and valuable when he comes to writing 
the book after next. Too often, however, the actual book which the 
publisher has hopefully commissioned, whether it sells or not, fails 
to do justice either to the writer or his subject. Belated and unsuccess- 
ful efforts are made to recapture thoughts and feelings which are 
remembered to have seemed beautiful and good, but which somehow 
have lost their virtue. Landscapes, monuments and works of art are 
described in great detail; and yet, unless the vital link between the 
seer and the seen existed and persists, these: descriptions are less 
valuable than a photograph. And not only must the author be deeply 
involved with the country of his choice; he must also be interesting 
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in himself. We must see why he is involved and we must respect him 
for it. 

English writers have been particularly apt to become involved 
with the Mediterranean. It is not, I think, a matter of proximity. 
The English write more about Greece than about northern France. 
Nor are their books by any means always the fruit of casual ex- 
periences in war time. Nor do these works spring from any obvious 
love for contrasts—for hot sun instead of London fog, strange food 
and drink instead of English fare. Even the enthusiastic traveller will 
complain of the-weather abroad as he does at home, and will fre- 
quently find both the food and the wine entirely indigestible. Indeed 
the Englishman complains more than most. Yet still in the islands 
and countries of the olive and the vine he continues to look for some- 
thing or to go back again to something which he has found, or thinks 
that he has found, already. Is it, whether he knows it or not, to the 
sources of civilization? Is it to some rich mine? To some buried 
treasure or to some clarity and magnanimity in the present? 

Both Mr Xan Fielding and Mr Vincent Cronin are involved in the 
countries (Crete and Sicily) about which they write. Each of them in 
his visit to his chosen island is undertaking some kind of a quest. 
Both have written illuminating and distinguished books. But here all 
resemblance ends. Mr Fielding is personal, practical, within his 
chosen limits outspoken and on the spot—qualities which do not 
prevent him from writing with great beauty; while Mr Cronin is 
self-effacing and elusive and fanciful, a very conscious stylist, yet 
still presents a clear coherent picture of his purpose and, as it were, 
of his involvement. 

Mr Fielding has been as involved with Crete as Byron was with 
the mainland. During the war he spent three years in the White 
Mountains organizing the guerilla fighters. Characteristically he 
scarcely alludes to this period. It seems that what interested him, 
after the war was over, was to find out whether his feelings at that 
time had been right or wrong, or rather, perhaps, to complete an ex- 
perience that had been interrupted. The people and the landscape of 
this most inaccessible part of Crete exercised a continual fascination 
—in particular, it would seem, the people who, he writes, ‘Seem to fit 
so perfectly into their startling surroundings that at times I imagined 
it was not the landscape that had conditioned their lives but their 
personalities that had conditioned the landscape. . . . My view 
of them is subjective, and no doubt biased, since their friendship has 
infected me with their own uninhibited enthusiasm and tendency to 
exaggerate. But it is no exaggeration to say that whenever I think of 
them, they appear to me larger than life in their isolation, occupy- 
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ing in the human race the same unique and inaccessible position as 
the ibex holds in the animal kingdom or dittany in the world of 
plants.’ 

Mr Fielding often writes with a kind of acerbity and is refresh- 
ingly unwilling to be overtaken by indiscriminate enthusiasms. 
Much as he loves Crete and indeed the whole of Greece, he does not 
love everything. For example, ‘I had no wish to become involved in 
the harlequinade of the Greek legal system which, with its corrupt 
judges, ambitious lawyers and semi-professional false-witnesses, isa 
sinister parody of civilized judicial procedure.’ And, though he loves 
his friends, admires their Homeric hospitality, and can himself drink 
even the average Cretan under the table, he makes no secret of the 
fact that the cooking (‘gobbets of grey and yellow meat, fused by 
cooling into a single glutinous whole . . .’) is far from being to his 
taste. He often wishes that he was back in London, and yet he is the 
kind of traveller who will very calmly face the greatest possible dis- 
comfort and danger (though he is frightened of mules). He sees all 
the faults of the Cretans, everything that conflicts with his ideal; 
but he sees the great virtues too, and his mind is split. At the end of 
his year-long journey of rediscovery he finds himself, simply because 
he is on the point of leaving, agreeing with ‘Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
romantic belief “not in refinement and scholarly elegance, those are 
only a game, but in blood feuds, and the chase of wild beasts and 
marriage by capture”.’ And then he adds a footnote explaining that 
this Sir Walter is not the Elizabethan adventurer but a modern 
scholar of the same name and that ‘only a professor protected by the 
cotton-wool surroundings of a Common Room would be capable of 
voicing such an ideal’. 

So, in a sense, Mr Fielding represents a sort of schizophrenia that 
is to be found not only in Byron but in many travellers of his race. 
He is far too intelligent, for example, to believe in ‘the noble savage’ 
and, in any case, the Cretans are never savage and not always noble. 
Yet there is something which still exerts its tremendous fascination, 
something to justify contempt for a ‘Common Room’, even though 
the White Mountains are not the place where Mr Fielding himself 
would like to spend the rest of his days. His book is not only valu- 
able as the record of one who knows the country and its people 
better, probably, than any other Englishman; nor is it only distin- 
guished for its clear emphatic writing; what gives it its real merit is 
that it comes from the heart. The heart is, in some ways, a typically 
English heart (though of a most interesting order). It is restless under 
the control or impediment of a very strong head (one is reminded of 
Byron and of the writer of What’s become of Waring). If the work 
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is romantic it is romantic with a vengeance, and it is very well done. 

Mr Cronin is implicated with his subject in a different way and he 
writes in a different manner. He has not visited Sicily in order to re- 
establish contact with a band of men and a landscape which, how- 
ever they have been treated in imagination and retrospect, are still 
real. He has gone on what would appear a fanciful, even a ridiculous, 
quest. His aim is to discover that golden honeycomb which, accord- 
ing to Diodorus, was once offered to Aphrodite by Daedalus in 
gratitude for his escape from Minos, the King of Crete. Of course the 
honeycomb is symbolic and the quest, at least in some sense, arti- 
ficial. But Mr Cronin’s purpose is admirable and extensive. He aims 
at illuminating not only the various civilizations of Sicily but much 
else besides. His words throw light in many directions and indicate at 
their source a genuine flame. Almost always, when he describes one 
thing, he is signifying a number of others, as, for example, when he 
writes ‘Erice is, in its own small compass, all these remote points; it 
concentrates in itself, as a lyric poem crystallizes many levels of 
feeling and many varieties of experience, the whole of Western 
Sicily, that primitive province with the yearning for Africa, that 
Carthaginian corner which never quite felt the restraining hand of 
Greece.’ 

The writing is scholarly, perceptive and fine. Sometimes it is, per- 
haps, too consciously ‘fine’, but that, in my view of these days, is a 
fault very much on the right side. | don’t like the word ‘omnivident’ 
(which, in any case, should surely be applied to the viewer rather 
than to the view) but I have admired very many felicities of lan- 
guage and intricacies of thought. Mr Cronin is a contemplative and 
a philosophical writer. ‘Sicily is an island lying outside time, where 
past events endure in an eternal present, a beach on which the tides 
of successive civilizations have heaped in disorder their assorted 
treasure.’ But he is neither vague nor incoherent. He organizes and 
displays his ‘assorted treasure’ with very great skill and out of it 
composes a new treasure of his own. If we say that Mr Fielding is the 
least bit schizophrenic, we should say that Mr Cronin is perhaps too 
panoramic (or ‘omnivident’). But in fact both of these attitudes are 
interesting, appropriate and respectable. Mr Cronin, like Mr Fielding, 
has written something very much better than a guide book or a book 
of holiday gossip. He is involved rather with the whole story of art 
and civilization than with a particular place; yet he shows us his 
chosen place both vividly in itself and irradiated by a light which is 
poetic rather than that of every day. It is a piece of work which is 
not only brilliant, but thorough and accomplished. 
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Joun Keats: THE LivING YEAR by Robert Gittings. (Heinemann. 16s.) 


There are two kinds of literary detection; one which attempts to il- 
luminate a great writer’s work from discoveries within his person- 
ality, the other which prefers to relate it to actual happenings and so 
place it under a powerful external searchlight. Mr Middleton Murry 
is an example of the first, Mr Robert Gittings, in his new book on 
Keats’s harvest year, of the second. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the first is the more valuable form of criticism, but both forms 
have their place. The danger to one is over-subjectivity — the projec- 
tion of the critic’s own emotional problems on to the historical 
figure of whom he writes —to the other it is a depressing ‘literalness’, 
an inclination to think that every phase even of a great poet’s work 
is determined by the immediate circumstances and surroundings of 
his daily life, a resolute effort to pin down the precise primrose by 
the identical river's brim which excited Wordsworth’s imagination. 

Mr Gittings’s researches— which judging by his bibliography and 
list of acknowledgments have been extensive— have enabled him to 
identify Mrs Isabella Jones, known to us until now only by a passing 
mention in a letter of Richard Woodhouse which stated that The 
Eve of St Agnes was written ‘on the suggestion of Mrs Jones’. Mr 
Gittings succeeds in establishing that she was the lady with whom 
Keats had a brief flirtation in the summer of 1817 during a visit to 
Hastings, and that this flirtation was renewed in London at a later 
date, leaving its imprint on The Eve of St Agnes, The Eve of St Mark, 
and indeed on much of the work that Keats was engaged upon early 
in his most fertile year, and he produces a good deal of evidence in 
support of his contention. Unfortunately, he is naturally excited by 
his discoveries, and has been tempted to push them too far. In his 
wish to stress the importance of Mrs Isabella Jones, he underrates 
the importance of Fanny Brawne, of which we have irrefutable 
proof in Keats’s letters and poems—the ‘cry like famine’ which 
Christina Rossetti also knew. Keats had met Fanny Brawne just after 
he renewed his acquaintance with Mrs Jones. Mr Gittings takes the 
view that his heart was not seriously stirred by Fanny at first, and 
dismisses too easily the first descriptions of her in the well-known 
letter of December, 1818, to George Keats. ‘There is no reason to sup- 
pose,’ writes Mr Gittings, ‘that his description of her and her be- 
haviour was not a perfectly sincere one. It was not an attempt to 
disguise his own feelings, but a straightforward account of how 
Fanny Brawne appeared to him at this stage,’ but he does not quote 
the most significant passage in the letter: ‘Mrs Brawne who took 
Brown’s house for the summer still resides in Hampstead . . . and 
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her daughter senior is, I think, beautiful and elegant, graceful, silly 
fashionable and strange. . . .. That word ‘strange’ surely gives the 
show away? It is like the mysterious chord which interrupts Don 
José’s recitative in Bizet’s opera, after his first encounter with 
Carmen, a hint of the workings of desire and disturbance in a heart 
as yet not fully awake to them. At that moment there sprang up in 
Keats both the attraction to and the recoil from this fatally ordinary 
and uncomprehending girl who was involuntarily to contribute— 
far more than any Mrs Jones—to his fulfilment as a poet and to the 
collapse of his health. 

There is no proof of Mr Gittings’s assumption that Keats’s senti- 
mental friendship with Mrs Jones amounted to an affair, and I would 
contend that the tone of the letters to Fanny Brawne makes it appear 
highly unlikely. Isabella Jones probably suggested the theme of The 
Eve of St Agnes, and much of the detail has been traced patiently by 
Mr Gittings to scenes and settings of Keats’s own life; but the in- 
nocent Madeline, with her dancing step, is surely not the ex- 
perienced, worldly Mrs Jones, but Fanny Brawne, with her passion 
for dancing, her girlish ingenuousness—and she is something more, 
the creature of Keats’s poetic genius, a distillation of creative ex- 
perience. 

It is here, it seems to me, that Mr Gittings’s book fails, fluent, 
readable and detailed though it is. He is too much inclined to believe 
that poetry springs from immediate impressions; that the flower- 
bud breaks the sheath only because of the temperature of the day, 
without any connection with the roots that were warmed under the 
winter earth and slowly quickened to growth in spring. He can trace 
with industrious accuracy the scurces of Keats’s material (as in his 
interesting chapter on the reflection of Stansted Chapel in the back- 
ground of The Eve of St Agnes), but because he works from outside, 
he does not illuminate the mystery of Keats’s poetic development as 
Mr Middleton Murry did in his profound Keats and Shakespeare. In- 
deed it is remarkable how small a part Shakespeare seems to play in 
Mr Gittings’s study of the later poems, although the influence of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and Dryden’s poetry is ex- 
amined with almost exaggerated care. The Living Year is an in- 
formative, useful piece of detection, but it is presented with a cer- 
tain ‘knowingness’, a want of deep penetration into its subject that 


prevents it from being the important work it might otherwise have 
been. 


BARBARA COOPER 
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THE CREATIVE ELEMENT by Stephen Spender. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 
A series of lectures at an American university form the basis for Mr 
Spender’s new book of criticism. We have met all too often the book 
which is made up of a job-lot of lectures loosely knitted together 
—so let it be said at once that Mr Spender has triumphed over the 
obvious difficulties of his task. The Creative Element is not scrappy: 
it makes no concessions to an imagined student mind: and it is held 
together by an important underlying theme. 

This theme is the relation of modern writers to the society in 
which they live, and it is traced through an examination of the work 
of some dozen writers, from Rimbaud to Evelyn Waugh. The mere 
conjunction of names suggests that the book is uneven. So it is. But 
far more important than its unevenness is the fact that it holds true 
on several different levels, so that even when occasionally shallow, 
it is valuable. On the lecture level, there is an imparting of clear ideas 
and a valid appreciation of his authors’ work; on the deeper level 
there is a masterly grasp of each writer’s essential aim and quality; in 
addition, the book gains strength from a frequent clear-sighted 
reference to everyday life. 

In other words Mr Spender regards his authors as human beings 
who went through an experience of living and derived their work 
from this experience—an attitude in conflict with the donnish one, 
in which the author is nothing but his volumes, and his life merely 
another volume signed by his biographer. 

‘Romantically in love with the modernist movement’, Mr Spender 
finds its main impulse in ‘the individual vision of writers who, out of 
their intense realization of the destructive element of modern 
society, have isolated and perfected that (i.e. their private) vision’. 
Three stages are traced in this movement. ‘First, there is the phase of 
highly developed individual vision; secondly that of anti-vision and 
despair; thirdly, that of a return towards the orthodoxy which had 
been rejected by the writers of the first phase.’ 

In the first phase, as cause of the concentration upon individual 
vision, Mr Spender diagnoses a deep disillusionment with religion, 
running through writers as different as Matthew Arnold and Baude- 
laire. In such a situation the writer of heroic cast attempts to 
transform matters by his own unaided efforts. This attempt takes 
various forms: ‘In two years Rimbaud brought to bear on himself the 
greatest possible quantity of external stimuli. ... He sought pain and 
pleasure equally as afflictions’, his aim being ‘to force his way into a 
heaven which he had created for himself, and on which he would 
perhaps model a new world, by means of magic’. When the attempt 
failed, Rimbaud abandoned poetry entirely for a life of action. 
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Rilke created his own private world ‘out of fragments of his own 
reality which he found lying about Europe’. Through his concept of 
the angels, he later projected this conception back upon the external 
world. ‘For Rilke outside objects are transformed into invisible inner 
life where they become part of the human whole. For Yeats inner 
life is transformed into external objects, artefacts, which represent 
the triumph of the spirit over the torment of living.’ 

- The writers of anti-vision are those who accept that, of the two 
futures opening out ahead, man will necessarily choose disaster, has 
indeed already chosen it. ‘Nearly a quarter of a century divides the 
publication of two works which, between them, span the whole 
anti-vision. One is The Waste Land; and the other 1984.’ Eliot’s anti- 
vision is based on his feeling for the greatness of the past as against 
the tawdry shallowness of the present. But one may ask whether his 
conception is anything more than a conception— whether the past 
ever experienced itself as greatness while it was still the present. 
Orwell's anti-vision is based on the conviction that man’s salvation 
could be achieved by political means, but that man’s lust for power 
has proved, and will prove, too strong for his sense of brotherhood. 

Finally Mr Spender examines the return to orthodoxy in the work 
of Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene, the later work of Eliot, and of 
those ‘many writers in the West—especially French ones— (who) 
feel the need to be “restored to society”.’ In their eagerness to be 
restored such writers overlook that the question posed by writers of 
the ‘first phase’ has not yet been answered. As stated by Baudelaire, 
this ran: ‘What, under Heaven, has this world henceforth to do? ... 
I appeal to every thinking man to show what remains of Life. As for 
religion, I believe it useless to speak of it or to search for its relics’. 

Mr Spender has written a book that is always vigorous, and often 
both subtle and profound. For myself, however, while admiring 
those heroic natures who set themselves to transform external 
reality by sheer force of imaginative power, I wonder whether the 
attempt is not misconceived. If the artist’s task is to cherish the 
values which are derided by the society in which he lives, he fre- 
quently cherishes them better by underground activity than by open 
war. The weapon of the underground—wielded by Cervantes, 
Euripides and Rabelais—is humour. The wielder of such weapons 
avoids all conflict over his own position: it is society’s relation to 
itself which is continually made the issue. Whereas with the hero, 
because he attacks openly, the conflict tends always to develop 
around the side-issue of his own position in relation to society — not 
around the values he sponsors and which society neglects. 


TOM HOPKINSON 
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MARIA KUNCEWICZ 
The Forester 


“Tt is surely time that a remarkable novelist, Maria 
Kuncewicz, was more adequately recognised in Britain. 
... The Forester comes to establish the conviction, at least 
in the minds of many critics, that this author is an artist 
of such calibre that sooner or later she must be givena 
place among the European novelists who represent, and 
voice, a Civilisation for which the Western Powers are 
fighting today, and fighting desperately.” Richard Church 
(John 0’ London’s) 10s 6d 


LEONARD CLARK 
English Morning 


““A very good poet of natural observation.” J. S. Fraser 
(New Statesman). ‘Writes in that tradition of the English 
countryside which has been maintained by Edmund 
Blunden.” Austin Clarke (Irish Times). ‘‘This poet possesses 
not only a keen eye and ear, but also a sly sense of humour 
which colours the impressions he receives and so skil- 
fully communicates.” Howard Sergeant (Yorkshire Obser- 
ver). Preface by Edith Sitwell. 10s 6d 


HUTCHINSON & CO. (PUBLISHERS) LTD. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Lucky Jim by Kingsley Amis. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Hurry ON Down by John Wain. (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.) 
THE FLAW IN THE CRYSTAL by Godfrey Smith. (Gollancz. ros. 6d.) 


In many ways the controversy on provincial writing which raged 
last summer in The New Statesman was puzzling, yet in spite of 
elements of intellectual slapstick it did air many conceptions of the 
metropolitan and provincial ideals, and must have made many 
writers ask themselves for the first time whether they were provin- 
cial, metropolitan, cosmopolitan or positively cosmic. It showed, 
too, that both parties found something to despise in each other, and 
that the provincial viewpoint was alive and potent. Indeed, the 
literary half of The New Statesinan itself, once guardian of the 
metropolitan virtues, now has a strong provincial flavouring— 
sometimes in the bad sense, as in the recent monstrous ‘profile’ 
of Dr Edith Sitwell. Literary party-warfare can be fun, but in the 
end it is tiresome and pointless; in the past responsible provincial 
and metropolitan writers have always recognized each other’s vir- 
tues. Byron admired Crabbe, James knew that George Eliot was at 
her greatest as historian of the provinces, Mr Aldous Huxley wor- 
shipped D. H. Lawrence; Virginia Woolf attacked Arnold Bennett, 
not because he was provincial but because of his entire conception 
of the novel. 

These remarks are d propos three first novels which neatly show 
the provincial and metropolitan points of view in action among a 
new generation of novelists. Both Mr Kingsley Amis, who is thirty- 
two, and Mr John Wain, who is twenty-nine, came down from 
Oxford to become lecturers in provincial universities. In Lucky Jim 
Mr Amis set out to make uproarious fun of life in a Midlands univer- 
sity, with its madrigal-singing Professor of History, its social life for 
the staff centred on the Oak Lounge rather than the Senior Common 
Room, and the dim, neurotic female lecturer who is after Jim Dixon, 
and says ‘I'll be brewing up about ten o’clock, why don’t you look 
in for a cup?’ Jim himself is a clown of a great traditional type, with 
Harold Lloyd, Candide, Parson Adams and ultimately, I suppose, 
Don Quixote, as his forbears. Just as Parson Adams threw his 
precious Virgil absent-mindedly into the fire, so Jim accidentally 
burns the blankets when staying at the Professor’s house, gets drunk 
before giving a public-lecture on Merrie England and imitates the 
Professor and the Principal; he says and does the wrong thing at 
every opportunity. Very properly his fundamental decency is re- 
warded—in the end he evades his pimpled Lamia and gets his fair 
Dulcinea from London. 
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FRANCIS KING 


The Dark Glasses 


Corfu is the setting for this brilliant novel by the author of 
The Dividing Stream (Somerset Maugham Award). A far from 
admirable English hero finds reality through the tragedy of 
two half-savage children of the island. tos. 6d. 


EDWARD HYAMS 
Stories and Cream 


A selection from the shorter works of Edward Hyams. 
tos. 6d. 


RAYNE KRUGER 
My Name is Celia 


The author of The Spectacle and other novels now tells the 
story of an Englishwoman with a strange mission in the weird 


halfworld of Berlin. 10s. 6d. 


LEIGH HOWARD 
J ohnny’s Sister 


A passionate and moving story about the men and women of 
the Mil. Org., Norway’s gallant Resistance movement. 
10s. 6d. 


CHARLES HUMANA 
A Lover for Lucia 


An Italian village woman takes a mysterious stranger as her 
lover, incurring the violent wrath of her conservative neigh- 
bours. This is a human story with deep significance. - 10s. 6d. 
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The most important thing about Lucky Jim is that it is genuinely 
comic; there is little wit but the situations are visually funny and the 
observation of human character is mockingly acute without having 
the savagery of satire. Superficially it appears to be a satire, but the 
source of satire is in indignation, anger, hatred. Mr Amis is detached 
sufficiently from the absurdity of his milieu to pull its leg unmerci- 
fully, and implicated in it enough to feel a kind of love for it. His 
viewpoint is well summed-up in Jim’s proposition for living, that 
‘nice things are nicer than nasty things’. This combination of de- 
tachment and engagement could be as dangerous for the provincial 
writer as it is for any other kind of writer—the strength of Arnold 
Bennett, for instance, lay in his saturation in the life of the Five 
Towns. One cannot know whether Mr Amis intends to remain a 
novelist of intelligent comedy, but if he does my criticism of his 
technique would be that he often comes near to killing the situation 
with prolixity; it is as if Harold Lloyd took three minutes to slip on 
a banana-skin. Mr Anthony Powell, he might remember, took one 
paragraph to describe the girl emptying the sugar-castor on Wid- 
merpool’s head, and that the giant comedy of Agatha Runcible at 
the motor-race took only a matter of two or three pages. Prolixity 
has been, from George Eliot to the ‘clogs to clogs in three genera- 
tions’ school, the curse of the provincial novel. 

Mr Wain had an excellent idea in Hurry On Down. A young man 
from a petty-bourgeois Midland home, just down from Oxford, cuts 
himself from his social horizons, becomes a window-cleaner, export- 
car-driver, dope-runner, hospital orderly, and so on down to night- 
club bouncer. The novel might have become a fantastic picaresque 
satire with comic situations, or a serious inquiry into various aspects 
of lower-class life in the Midlands, but Mr Wain specifically makes 
his hero, Charles Lumley, non-political — quite unlike ‘the expensive 
young men of the ’thirties who made, or wished to make, or talked 
of making, a gesture somewhat similar to his own’. But why does he 
make this gesture? Apart from giving him an undefined sense of 
Weltschmerz and of ‘not fitting in’ he is inexplicit about Lumley’s 
psychological motivation. Hurry On Down turns out to be a realistic 
novel with many of the aims of The Good Companions, with the ad- 
dition of a certain satirical intent. The first trouble with the book is 
that Lumley is so absolutely awful that one wishes he’d hurry on 
down to the nearest canal and jump in. His various loathings— and 
he has nothing but loathings—are so selective and irrational that 
they lose their satirical point as soon as one realizes that they are 
subjective, particular, without general application. Without this 
element of the multum in parvo satire becomes merely boorish 
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New and Forthcoming Books 


Self Condemned 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 
This is the first new novel which this distinguished and highly 
original writer has produced for fourteen years. It is a story 
of the horror of exile, describing the experiences of a young 


English professor and his wife in Canada at the outbreak 
of war. 15s. 


A Charm against the 
Toothache 


JOHN HEATH-STUBBS 
John Heath-Stubbs has been praised by several critics for his 
handling of the Dramatic Monologue form. His latest collec- 
tion contains further examples of this skill, but a new, more 
personal note is introduced, and some touches of an ironic 
and satiric wit. Ts. 6d. 


Joan 


JEAN ANOUILH 
For his new play M. Anouilh has taken the story of Joan of 
Arc, showing Joan’s interrogation at Rouen, with flashbacks 
giving the events which led up to the trial. First performed in 


Paris, a London production is planned in the near ges a 
Ss. 


Brighton: ‘Old Ocean’s 
Bauble’ 


E. W. GILBERT 

This lavishly illustrated book deals with the growth of Eng- 
lish seaside resorts generally and then describes the circum- 
stances which led to the rise of Brighton. The author’s 
accounts of mid-Victorian Brighton, the rise of Hove and the 
impact of twentieth-century ways of life make a fascinating 
piece of social history. 

With numerous maps, plans and illustrations. 25s 
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spleen. Secondly, and more important for the purpose of the novel as 
entertainment, the various milieux purport to be the real thing but 
are plainly done from an uncertain imagination and fail to con- 
vince. The result is an uncomfortable hovering between fantasy and 
realism. The young avant-garde noyelist’s liaison with his trollop in 
a builder’s out-house lacks verisimilitude; the jolly bohemian 
theatrical party in a modernistic flat and the bourgeois party in a 
Stockbroker Tudor house are both way off — one feels this even if one 
has not been a regular guest at such parties. And the dope-smuggling 
episode seems to have been written after a cursory reading of Mr 
Mickey Spillane. Some of the scenes in the Midlands, however, do 
have the authenticity aimed at, and on the whole the novel reveals 
enough talent to show that when Mr Wain has sorted himself out 
and plotted the confines of his literary territory he will produce a 
worth-while novel. 

Mr Godfrey Smith, who is twenty-eight and a former President of 
the Oxford Union, is an unrelenting metropolitan, and one is aware 
of it not only in his choice of milieux and characters, but in his urban 
admiration for the graces of form. He aims for what Henry James 
used to love to call a ‘Racinian gracility’, and like Stravinsky he never 
uses two notes where one will do. The Flaw in the Crystal is very dis- 
tantly inspired by the Burgess and Maclean affair. Roger, the narra- 
tor, remarkable for his ‘integrity and sloth’, works in the Ministry of 
Security. His department tells him that they intend to send Graham 
Several on a secret mission, and want Roger to gain his intimacy so 
that they can be sure of Several’s integrity. The novel is mainly a 
study of this relationship, and it takes Roger behind the scenes in 
the newspaper world, within striking distance of some beautiful 
girls and into contact with a grafting MP. Roger becomes filled with 
admiration for the remarkable Several. He is, indeed, prodigious, 
since he manages to edit a highbrow monthly, write a journal in 
Greek, run an enormous industry and yet is, all the time, a power at 
the Ministry of Security. Roger’s assignment has been a test of his 
own ability and integrity. But the flaw in Several’s crystal is that he 
allows a man of ‘low moral fibre’ to go behind the Iron Curtain un- 
knowingly loaded with misleading information, with an inevitable 
arrest and abandonment by Britain to follow. On realizing this be- 
trayal of human decency Roger resigns. 

This situation, which comes in the last few pages, is the sort of 
totalitarian inhumanism which George Orwell saw the seeds of in 
democratic society: he would have been outraged and made it the 
central situation of the book. One can imagine, too, the play Mr 
Charles Morgan might have written on this theme, with ‘an Essay on 
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The Confidential Clerk T. S. ELIOT 


The text of Mr Eliot’s new play, at present run- 
ning in London and New York, in aslightly longer 
version than that used on the stage. 10s. 6d. 


Don Juan RONALD DUNCAN 


Mr Duncan’s latest verse play - a new treatment 
of an inexhaustible theme - was highly praised 
when it was produced last summer at the Taw and 
Torridge Festival, and later at Canterbury. 10s. 6d. 


My Life in the Bush of Ghosts 
AMOS TUTUOLA 


‘To admirers of The Palm Wine Drinkard... 
this novel will need no recommendation, while 
those unacquainted with its predecessor are advised 
to obtain both these unique, absorbing and richly 
comic works.’—J. MACLAREN-ROSS: Sunday Times. 
Dylan Thomas called the Drinkard ‘that tall, 
devilish story’: this one is taller still and even more 
devilish. 12s. 6d. 


The First Decadent JAMES LAVER 


The first full-length biography in English of the 
French writer Joris-Karl Huysmans, whose most 
notorious novel 4 Rebours became a classic of the 
jin de stécle. With 9 plates. 25s. 


Turgenev DAVID MAGARSHACK 


Mr Magarshack’s biography of Ivan Turgenev, the 
first to appear in England, is based on a mass of 
material which has only recently become available. 

With 25 photographs. 25s. 
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Human Treachery as a Contemporary Necessity’. Mr Smith deals 

with it neatly, with moral concern, but essentially with a 
Maughamesque shrug of the shoulders. He is more interested in the 
various worlds of Several, in Timothy Landseer (a brilliant amalgam 
of the popular heart-throb journalists), in Lord Gossamer and his 
newsprint empire, or in Judy Simms, the Fleet Street bitch. 

_ Mr Smith has written a novel which is very readable and 
thoroughly intelligent, and it will clearly be widely read. Yet it 
makes me wonder about his ‘literary aims’, if | may use such a pom- 
pous phrase. Ninety per cent of the people who write novels today 
have neither the wish nor the ability to make a contribution to 
‘literature’; the nature of modern society demands a slough of para- 
literature to wallow in. If he goes in one direction Mr Smith will 
become the routine, competent producer of para-literature. If he 
goes in the other direction he may well have it in him to write that 
rare thing, a modern novel which is a work of creative literature. 


MICHAEL SWAN 


THE OVERREACHER by Harry Levin. (Faber. 21s.) 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN MOMENT by Patrick Cruttwell. (Chatto and 
Windus. 18s.) 


Criticism, like translation, must be perpetually re-undertaken. For 
a time we can be content with research, which at its lowest tells us 
what hat Chaucer wore or which were the Titians Hakagawi bowed 
among, and at its highest relates literature to its original setting, 
forces us not to be parochial in time, and acts as a check to the false 
criticism which uses its subject as a springboard for the acrobatics 
of the frustrated artist. But every generation hankers in turn for 
criticism in the grand sense—bold reinterpretation attempted and 
fruitful interconnections between one age and another made by a 
mind thoroughly acquainted with both, yet not afraid of speaking 
for itself or its age merely because that will be called ‘subjective’. 
Professor Levin is a critic willing and able to do just this. This 
study of Marlowe follows his book on Joyce. It is not an arbitrary 
jerk of the Time Machine. We have seen the obsession with power, 
which was Marlow’e central theme, provide us with recent horrific 
manifestations, and Tamburlaine’s ambition to ‘make whole cyties 
caper in the aire’ has been only too exactly realized. The unifying 
key to Professor Levin’s book is supplied by the title. An ‘over- 
reacher’ meant not only a hubristic transgressor of proper mortal 
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Robert Musil 
The Man Without Qualities 


When the first volume of this great novel of Hapsburg Austria 
was published a year ago, V. S. Pritchett wrote: “We must wait 
impatiently for the remaining volumes, for Musil is obviously a 
novelist who becomes an addiction.” 


Here (March 18) is Vol. II 25s. 


Michael Packe 
The Life of John Stuart Mill 


ussell writes of this, the first full-scale biography ever to 
: “Jt contains much information that was new to me. 
holds one’s attention throughout. 

April 1. 42s. 


Just Published 
JERUSALEM JOURNEY 
by H. F. M. Prescott 


(author of The Man on a Donkey and Mary Tudor) 
Demy 8vo 240 pages Fully lustrated 18s. net 
For a thousand years men and women of all races and kinds visited 
the great pilgrimage shrines as their modern descendants visit the 
shrines of culture. It is from the narratives of a dozen of such pil- 
grims that this picture of the Jerusalem Journey in the 15th century 
has been drawn. 


THE END OF AN OLD SONG 
by J. D. Scott 


(author of The Way to Glory) 

Large Crown 8vo 256 pages 12s. 6d. net 
“There are riches here. . . . One of those rare novels in which life blows across 
the pages, careless of time, space and convention, making its own moods and 
weather.’’—-NEW YORK TIMES 


To be published on April 23rd 
THE RIVER OF FIRE 


(LE FLEUVE DE FEU) 


by Francois Mauriac 
translated by GERARD HOPKINS 
Large Crown 8vo 160 pages Ios. 6d. net 
This new volume in the Collected Edition is one of Mauriac’s earlier 
novels, and one of his best, but it is the first translation into English. 


The first long narrative poem by 


ROBERT PENN WARREN 


(author of All the King’s Men and World Enough and Time) 


Brother to Dragons 


Large Crown 8yo 248 pages Iss. net 
This new poem, one of the most remarkable achievements in poetic 
utterance to appear during this century, has for its central character 
Thomas Jefferson and, for its central incident, a murder committed 
by his two nephews. 
“Robert Penn Warren’s best book. His impressive verbal gifts are sometimes 


miraculous. . . . Cruel sometimes, crude sometimes, obsessed sometimes, the book 
is always extraordinary, It is, in short, an event and a great one.’’—NEW 
YORK TIMES 
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limits, but was also, in Elizabethan rhetoric, a synonym for hyper- 
bole. This useful pun, which glances simultaneously at both plot and 
style, accompanies us through the plays one by one, so that we 
follow the way the concept of overreaching is gradually modified as 
Marlowe’s personality matures. ‘The psychological advance from 
terror to pity’ is made, and ‘the success story’ of Tamburlaine gives 
place to the chronicle of ‘a conspicuous failure’, the deposed 
Edward II. 

I do not think Marlowe’s development as a man and a dramatist 
has been more patiently, sympathetically and exhaustively sketched. 
I say development because | feel that this is at times confused with 
aesthetic success. On leaving Tamburlaine for The Jew of Malta we 
read that the latter ‘registers enormous gains in flexibility’ and 
‘the most striking advance is the transition from a voluble to a 
laconic style’. Granted some gain on the roundabouts, what about 
the loss on the swings? We read of ‘increasing flexibility’ again in 
Edward II. But was Marlowe equipped to make a success of the more 
flexible, many-charactered drama? Professor Levin himself accident- 
ally reinforces this query with the acute observation that ‘the pro- 
tagonists tend to ally themselves with some deuteragonist’, some 
alter ego. Edward has Gaveston, Barabas Ithamore, Faustus 
Mephostophilis. If Edward II is more inconsistent than ‘flexible’, is 
it not because the narcissistically-inclined Marlowe could not 
imagine more than two characters as real at once? 

But the estimation of each play is ultimately the reader’s (or 
better the spectator’s) affair. What The Overreacher succeeds in is 
revealing everywhere the controlling presence of Marlowe’s mind. 
It also ventures to relate that mind to our own age. This is not with- 
out danger. Surely only a critic living in an epoch of psychoanalysis 
and one shocked by the results of anti-Semitism could take the view 
that Barabas ‘is conscious of being hated and wants to be loved’ or 
that ‘we are tempted to admire his cheerful candour and are almost 
touched by the emotional poverty of his life’? A second danger lies in 
the widely-read mind never being able to resist an association. To 
liken Valdes and Cornelius to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern does 
not help much, and to say of Hero and Leander that ‘the conclusion 
it never reaches is the starting-point of Lycidas and The Waste Land, 
death by water’, seems a verbal analogy only. Nevertheless, most of 
the parallels drawn are exceptionally illuminating. The superficial 
resemblance between Goethe’s Mephistopheles and Marlowe'’s is re- 
jected for an exciting comparison with Porfiry, the examiner, in 
Crime and Punishment. And there is a striking borrowing of Pascal's 
terminology ‘libido sentiendi, libido sciendi, libido dominandi’ to 
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illustrate Marlowe’s ‘unholy trinity of heresies’. 

The large design of Professor Levin's book is buttressed by scholar- 
ship, and to its other virtues can be added a knack of orderly ex- 
position and a good lapidary style. The result is a magisterial and 
imaginative study, part of which may be replaced when a new 
generation demands a new vision of Marlowe, but most of which 
has an air of critical permanence. 

In Professor Levin’s end is Mr Cruttwell’s beginning. The aim of 
his fresh and fluent book is to describe the characteristics of the 

try written during the period following Marlowe's death — called 
here ‘the Shakespearean moment’ —suggest what factors assisted it 
to its flowering, trace the decline of English tragic and poetic power 
thereafter, and show what hostile influences brought the heyday to 
an end. Mr Cruttwell has a literary thesis to prove, but never a 
historical axe to grind, and he argues with tact, disarmingly admit- 
ting his oversimplifications just as you notice them. 

Taking Shakespeare’s sonnets as a starting-point, he demonstrates 
how within that sequence alone the poet was reflecting the move- 
ment—from simplicity to multiplicity, directness to irony, action 
to introspection — which was to mark the poetry of the coming age. 
Donne’s Anniversary and the last plays of Shakespeare are used to 
next to typify the style of ‘the Shakespearean moment’ with its 
ostrich-like powers of digesting any material into poetry and its 
ability ‘to concentrate on a single point a wide range of different 
orders of experience’. What sort of society contributed to this golden 
moment? A society with a remarkable cultural unity, hierarchic but 
flexible, stabilized by a lingering mediaeval heritage but fermented 
by new ideas; a society where the poet could be on easy terms with 
his patron, and the dramatist at one with his audience; a society in 
which science and specialization had not yet made it impossible for 
one exploring mind to circumnavigate the then known world of 
knowledge. What destroyed this inevitably precarious balance and 
unity? The Puritan mind with its bent for dividing ‘religious from 
secular, Church from State, Sundays from weekdays, levity from 
seriousness’. The execution of Charles removed that royal myth so 
dear to drama; the civil war destroyed the possibility of the neutral 
attitude which the tragic artist requires; and the doctrine of pre- 
destination was fatal to the tragic spirit. So runs the argument. That, 
notwithstanding Milton, the Puritans killed poetry is a text-book 
platitude; but Mr Cruttwell has done what has not to my know- 
ledge been done before. He has defined poetry and defined Puritan in 
this context, put the microscope over the death throes and released 
new value out of the old generalization. 
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Mr Cruttwell is, mercifully, not a sentimental Stuart-lover. He 
does not claim that in 1610 English society was juster, happier or 
morally better than at any other period, but only that its literature 
had a richness and a unity of reference that was irrecoverably lost. 
This is fair enough, but Mr Cruttwell is determined on having heroes 
and villains. The hero is ‘the type of mind which nourished the 
Shakespearean moment and created the kind of society in which 
such a moment was possible’. A mind creating a society is too virgin 
a birth for my credence, and I would have preferred to hear more 
about the economic background which must have co-operated in the 
process. The villain is the Puritan mind. But, after all, the noncon- 
formist-rationalist-individualist mind (our mind, for how much 
more recognizably English Addison is to us than Shakespeare), even 
if it killed tragedy and some types of poetry, did give us the novel by 
way of recompense. 

Mr Cruttwell’s book is clear, particularly delicate in its feeling for 
differences of style and, I suppose, inevitably a bit nostalgic. But it 
should force us forward to other questions. If our sensibility has 
been dissociated, in Mr Eliot’s phrase, how do we put it together 
again? If it is not the just society that nurtures tragic art, what 
society does? And how valuable is tragic art as compared with the 
democratic ideal, supposing they are, as they seem to have been in 
the 17th century, incompatible? Perhaps decentralization within 
democracy can supply the dramatist with coherent audiences and 
the unifying terms of reference that are needed, but how is this to 
be achieved? Never has the writer been paid more lip service than 
now, but rarely has creative writing been more sluggish. Highbrow 
and lowbrow represent the two-faced nature of our culture—Dr 
Jekyll, D.Litt, and Mr Hyde with his comic strips. The age is tragic 
enough, but where are the tragedies? Perhaps Mr Cruttwell will 
write a second equally alive book to answer this question. 
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About the Contributors 


PAUL BOWLES is one of the most outstanding of the younger generation of 
contemporary American writers. Two of his novels, The Sheltering Sky and 
Let It Come Down, and a collection of short stories, A Little Stone, have 
recently been published in Britain. Mr Bowles is now living and writing in 
Tangier. 


G. J. WARNOCK is a lecturer in philosophy at Oxford. His book on Berkeley 
has recently appeared in the Pelican Philosophy Series. This is the first poem 
he has had published; another poem of his will appear in the next PEN 
Anthology. 


ROBERT GIBSON, aged 26, took a first in French at London University in 1948, 
and a Cambridge PhD in 1953, when he also published his first book The 
Quest of Alain Fournier. He is now at the Ecole Normale Superieure in Paris, 
where he is working on a book on modern French poetics. 


J. C. HALL has contributed to The Listener, New Statesman and other periodi- 
cals and a collection of his poems, The Summer Dance, was published in 1951. 
He has broadcast several of his own poems, and edited and introduced Edwin 
Muir’s Collected Poems. 


LAURENCE BRANDER worked with George Orwell in the BBC during the war 
and recently completed a book on his work (of which George Orwell: Politics 
and Good Prose will form part) which Longmans will publish later in the year. 
He has published short studies of Smollett and Burns. 


The Next Numbers 


The next numbers of The London Magazine will contain, amongst 
other contributions, stories by Jocelyn Brooke, Hugo Charteris, Jean 
Ferry, William Sansom, Eugene Walter and Evelyn Waugh; poems 
by E. J. Scovell, Edith Sitwell, John Wain, Vernon Watkins and 
Sheila Wingfield; and articles by Laura Bohannan, J. M. Cocking, 
Maurice Cranston, Eleanor Farjeon, Geoffrey Hill, Tom Hopkinson, 
Margaret Lane and Norman Nicholson. 
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